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The gratitude of the Government 


has been expressed now that we are responsible for two areas in Tan; 


gany 
Territory, Nyasa as well as Unyamwezi, where we have worked for many yea 
Thus yet 


another Mission Field 


increases our commitments. It is the desire of the missionaries and the Colonis 
Government to extend our work amongst the women and girls, and a woman docta 
and small hospitals in each of these areas would be much welcomed. 


The education problem 


in the mission fields is becoming increasingly prominent. Government authoriti¢ 
are encouraging the spread of Schools, and in consequence the demands made on th 
Mission are greater than ever. Will you please help us to meet our increas¢ 
expenditure ? 


Contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged by 


(gown m aid of HORACE E. LINDSEY, Hon. Se 
a Office : 27 Paul Street, Finsbury 
oR ssi London, E.C.2 
=F ea resident : SIR GEORGE H. HUME 
1.P., M.P., L.C.C, 
(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732). 
* A British Society directed by a British Board. 


FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the Association 
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of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M., 
or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 
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European Evangelical 
Fellowship and Evangelization 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY (1846-1946) the ) A CALL FOR YOUR HELP 


cause of the Evangelical and Protestant 
Churches throughout the world has been the We ask for the earnest prayers and gifts of 
concern of the World’s Evangelical Alliance. every reader. Think of the needs, and give 


i - accordingly. Let our motto be—‘ To the work, 
Freedom of conscience and worship has been to the work.’ We confidently ask that you 


secured for those subjected to persecution for will give practical aid for the furtherance of the 
their Faith in countries of Europe and in remote work of Evangelization in Europe, that we may 
corners of the earth. not be restricted through lack of funds. Your 
sympathetic and practica) interest will en- 
Accounts which have come out of the darkness courage us in the laborious tasks that lie 
of tyrannized Europe and Asia, of the appalling ahead. 
sufferings of Christians during the war, have c - 
shocked Christians in this country. The Alliance vg tewer: | be femarded be the General ou tae 
is now planning to bring them assistance in their World's Evangelical Alience, 3) Sedferd Meee, 
now & s & Russell Square, London, W.C.!. Cheques or Postal 
valiant fight for the Truth, and to further the Orders should be made payable to the— 
work of Evangelization. ‘ World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organization).’ 


World’s Evangelical 
Alliance 


30 BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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United Society for Christian Literature 


R.T.S. 1799 C.L.S. (India) 1858 C.L.S. (China) 1884 


Allocates its annual income in response to New Titles in 

the Missionary Societies’ needs for current a2 OER TT 

literature programmes. It is particularly AFRICA’S OWN LIBRARY 
concerned with territories where production (a series designed to stimulate Africans to 
without Christian subsidy would be econo- take an interest in reading of the great 
micallyimpossible. By supporting it you aid tribes and personalities of their continent) 
your own Society to use the printing press 


as a missionary in the most needy fields. (9) OLD AND NEW IN SIERRA 


The Society has to maintain its work in : LEONE 
India at Madras, Bangalore, and Mysore; Max Gorvie Is. 6d. net 
in Ceylon at Colombo; in Free China at ‘ . 
Chengtu (pending return to Hankow and (10) ONE CHURCH FOR 
Shanghai); and in Rhodesia on the Copper NIGERIA 
Belt. At home its War-reading Fund is Isaac O. Delano 1s. 3d. net 
continually drawn on by Chaplains and . 
other agencies among our and our Allies’ In preparation 
Troops, and its Post-war Aid Fund has (11) THE GOLD COAST AKAN 
just been inaugurated to meet the needs J. B. Danquah, Ph.D. rr 
of the ravaged lands. The opportunity to . 
give help is enormous. (12) A KING FOR AFRICA 
If you would like to help in this, please G. E. F. Laing (Kofi Egyir-Kuma), Gold 
address your contribution to the Secretaries. Coast ls. 6d. net 











Doran Court, Reigate-road, Redhill, Surrey 






































Learning and Liking it— 
with *“PLASTICINE ° 
Creative talent often inherent in young minds is 
quickly brought to light with the aid of Harbutt’s 
Clean, safe and hygienic, it is the 


ideal scholastic modelling medium. 
supplies only available. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
43 BATHAMPTON, BATH, ENGLAND 


‘Plasticine.’ 
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University of London, W.C.1 
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and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 











Presbyterian 





Church of England 


Carries on work in South- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Chureh of Christ in China, the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 








For Information apply to 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. 
Miss J. GALT, B.A. 


Temporary Offices : 
134 GEORGE STREET, 
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THE HOUSE OF THE OCTOPUS 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


A play in three acts, telling the poignant and unforget- 
table story of a young Christian community in an island 
of the ‘ outer seas’ and of their response, in the strength 
of the Holy Spirit, to affliction and martyrdom. 


Cloth, 116 pages. 


Crown 8vo. 


Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 
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By purchasing your ink requirements in powder form, freightage charges 
and storage space are reduced to a minimum. No experience is needed to 
make ink from ‘*‘Diamine’’ Ink Powder. It can be made in a moment with 
cold water. It contains no ‘‘free acid,’’ remains clear to the last drop, and 
does not corrode steel nibs. The ink turns an excellent black. 


For many years, Government Departments, Municipal Authorities, Railway 
Companies, Banks, etc., throughout the world have adopted this method of 
purchasing their ink supplies, which shows a saving of approximately 75°, when 
compared with liquid ink. The saving in freight is about 95%. 
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WRITE FOR FULL 
DETAILS AND PRICE 
LIST TO: 


T. WEBSTER & CO. LTD. 


Makers of the largest and best varieties and sizes of ink powders, 
also liquid inks, gums, pastes, Blackboard Paint, and Renovator 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


"THE articles in the Asiatic Review are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revigw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong- 
kong, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Mr Peter Hume. 


Eventsin Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
Sir Robert Holland, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr Archer Cust, 
Mr G. E. Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and Sir Josiah Crosby. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 


appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Mr A. Muhlenfeld, Dr H. J. 
van Mook, and Vice-Admiral Helfrich. 
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... unto the uttermost 
part of the earth... 


From the Admiralty Islands, far away in the South-west Pacific, 
comes a letter from a soldier to his pastor back home: 

‘**One time we were on one of: these lonely islands, and one of the boys 
made a sermon one Sunday morning from The Upper Room. I had my 
Bible that the Sunday School had given me, but we had been in the rain 
for weeks and the leaves were stuck together. Then I happened to 
remember that I had my Upper Room in a rubber bag, so we used that. 
We surely made good use of it, too !” 

Throughout a war-torn world, The Upper Room is serving as a daily | 
devotional guide to millions of people. | 
) In YOUR busy day, isn’t there a place for it? Five minutes a day—to 
lift your heart in worship? Surely you could not do less! 

Are there others, also . . . about whom you are concerned? Why not 

send The Upper Room to help them, too? | 











@ The July-August-September issue of The Upper Room is 
now ready for distribution. Ten or more to one address, 
5 cents per copy, post-paid. Single yearly subscriptions in 
U.S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, post-paid; four 
years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. 
Envelopes for remailing, $1.00 per 100. Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 





MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING He NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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EDITORIAL 


oe the writing of these words and their publication 

nearly two months later so much can happen as to rob an 
editorial of any pretence to topicality. But the one event most certain 
to occur—the final capitulation of Germany and the end of most of 
the fighting in Europe—is of such magnitude that its reverberations 
will constitute the most significant sounds in our ears for many a 
long day. 

“The post-war world.’ At long last we are at its threshold, with 
thanksgiving for great deliverances, but with a sense of gravity and 
responsibility no less sober than that which the strain of war has 
demanded. Over vast stretches of the world, organized life has to be 
built up again from the merest rudiments. In the broad field of 
political and economic relationships the foundations of a new world 
order have still to be laid. In the fulfilling of these and innumerable 
tasks, partnerships forged in war have to be tested in the more 
delicate undertakings of peace. And somehow vanquished and victors 
have to be drawn into a constructive collaboration without which 
both alike will continue to suffer. All these responsibilities fall upon 
a generation already subject to superhuman strain and bearing the 
marks of suffering and sorrow too deep for tears. 

In all this, what is the characteristic réle of missions, whether 
considered as the activity of ‘older’ or ‘younger’ Churches ? 

The answer surely lies in the word Evangel. It is the proclamation, 
in spirit and in power, of a creative gift of God. It is witness-bearing 
to the saving Presence of God in the very midst of our contemporary 
need. It is the dynamic presentation of the Fact of Christ which, 
in its condemnation of our idolatrous self-sufficiency, nevertheless 
speaks, in healing and hope, of mercy and reconciliatian, of power to 
begin again and build better. It is a Word which can set the bells 
ringing without any cautious rationing of our thanksgiving. 
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In the course of a memorable service held on the eve of the San 
Francisco Conference, the Dean of St Paul’s said: 


The signs of the times are not propitious for a contrived peace, but they 


are propitious for a created peace, one brought into being by the creative 
Spirit of God. 


The fact that our deepest needs can only be met within this realm 
of the creative, or the ‘given’ does not make irrelevant or unnecessary 
the ‘contriving’. The Dean of St Paul’s was not suggesting that we 
best preach the Gospel by implying that the responsibilities of 
statesmanship can be ignored. But all the contriving in the world 
will not bring us to our desired haven if it is unaccompanied by some 
great new insight into the purpose of God, some fresh, rich appre- 
hension of that saving Presence which betokens that the Kingdom of 
God is at hand. And the point at which this insight is given, this 
living, saving Presence known, is within the hearing of the Gospel. 

Are the Churches—young and old, East and West—entering this 
post-war world more than ever conscious that this proclamation of 
the Evangel (with all the disciplines in thought and obedience that 
such a calling involves) is their supremest privilege and opportunity? 
And is all else clearly subordinate to this? In the next few years 
organizational problems whose number is legion will confront 
Christian institutions as well as others—not least in the lands of the 
younger Churches. All who have been thinking in terms of recon- 
struction and preparing for post-war tasks know something of the 
increasing absorption of time and energy in the business of handlin 
the machinery of the missionary movement—this highly complicate 
network of relationships, denominational and oecumenical, between 
sending and receiving Churches., This is not insignificant business 
and its organizational demands may be as relevant to the ultimate 
purpose of the Church as is the honest contriving of the statesman 
to the ‘given’ vision of a creative peace. But there must be no doubt 
about which is primary, no losing of the vision, no diminution of the 
Church’s wondering awareness of the fact that it owes its very 
existence to the Evangel and lives to proclaim it to the souls of men. 

Will this accent be unmistakably clear amid all the multitudin- 
ous activities of the missionary movement in the critical era that is 
now upon us? 
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By EDWIN W. SMITH, D.D. 


= American newspapers one may read such sentences as the 
following: 

‘“That jinxes it! We'll lose now’, I said to John Haeylder. I 
heard a howl and ran out. Snodgrass had camped under one of those 
dime-a-dozen flies—and it popped out of his glove.’ 

‘Patty bagged sixteen birdies, nineteen pars and three bogies.’ 

“The off-key clatter of plates and ho-hum of conversation bruising 
the boogie-woo. . . . Biggies draped across chairs acting as if _ 


were thrones. . . . Members of the lifted-punkey sat greeting eac 
other with snubdued expressions.’ 


An advertisement) “That first kiss! It’s a sizzler—it’s a scorcher 
—it's a whizz! It makes her leave her slap-happy home, give her 
pigtails a permanent and jump off the dock—all i in twelve delirious 
hours.’ 

Imagine a scholar being called upon to translate those choice 
specimens of English prose into biblical Hebrew and Greek. A 
perfect knowledge of those languages would not suffice. He would 
need to place the sentences in their context of situation; to know the 
technique of certain games (the referents) and the vocabularies of 
sport and of Hollywood (the symbols). 

I doubt whether the scholar’s task would be more exacting than 
the reverse task of rendering some of Isaiah or St Paul into an 
African or Amerindian or Oceanic language. 

James Moffat tells us that perhaps the most vexing of all the 
woes that haunt the translator of the Bible into our own speech is 
the finding of English equivalents for ancient terms. How, without 
creating very serious misconceptions, are we to translate psycho- 
logical and philosophical terms of whose precise significance at any 
one period of their history we are not certain? And if we know their 
meaning, how impossible does it often prove to discover exact 

oa ager in another language. Dr Larsen, the eminent Tamil 
olar, told me that for forty years he had sought in vain for an 
equivalent of the Greek word elpis which we render ‘hope’. 

And if the logical meaning of words my not be easily trans- 
ferable, how much more difficult is it to convey the emotional force 
and content of words—the overtones in which reside the enduring 
loveliness of many a line of poetry and of many a passage in the 
higher prose. Recall Shakespeare’s lines that are dear to every Briton, 


1 Substance of a paper read to the Oriental Society, Hartford, Connecticut, 
November 9th, 1942. 
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in which he speaks of England as “This royal throne of kings, this 
scepter’d isle. . . . This happy breed of men, this little world. . . .’ 
These are emotive words (some would say ‘affective’); they arouse 
within a Briton profound feelings which he could~not express in 
words. Does he sense the same emotion when he reads the French 
rendering: ‘Cette race privilégiée, ce monde en raccourci’? 

The translator falls short even when he turns to The Pickwick 
Papers and tries to put into French Mr Jingle’s description of the 
cricket match in the West Indies and the unhappy end of Quanko 
Samba: ‘Poor Quanko—never recovered it—bowled on, on my 
account, bowled off, on his own—died, sir.’ So said.Mr Jingle in 
his staccato style. The translator has it: ‘Pauvre Quanko! n’en releva 
jamais, quitta le jeu, quitta la vie, mourut, monsieur.’ That no doubt 
may convey the sense; we know that poor Quanko Samba died; but 
it misses the inimitable humour and pathos of Mr Jingle’s ‘bowled 
on, bowled off’. To render that, you must have cricket in your blood. 

To translate words of merely informative value is often difficult 
enough; the hardest problems are offered by the words with affective 
connotations. As S. I. Hayakawa puts it: 


A translation that follows informative connotations will often falsify 
the affective connotations, and vice versa, so that readers who know both 
the language of the original and the language of the translation are almost 
sure to be dissatisfied, feeling either that ‘the spirit of the original has been 
sacrificed’ or else that the translation is ‘full of inaccuracies’. 


The difficulty arises in regard to metaphor and simile which are not 
ornaments of speech but direct expressions of feeling. Here the 
translator has to bear in mind what Hayakawa says again: “The 
inaccuracy or inappropriateness of the informative connotations 
of our words are irrelevant from the point of view of affective com- 
munication.’ To arouse appropriate feeling the translator must be 
free to use metaphors which are familiar to the people for whom 
he is working. 

Translators sometimes fail in this matter of emotive (affective) 
language. How many of them, for example, catch the tenderness of 
our Lord’s words reported by St Mark: “Talitha cumi!’ Our English 
version does not succeed, with its: ‘Damsel, I say unto thee, arise’ 
(would Jesus call a little girl a damsel?); nor does Goodspeed with 
his ‘little girl’; nor the Basic with its ‘My child’ (though that is 
better); nor does Spanish with ‘muchacha’, nor Italian with 
‘giovanetta’. I think we must take Dr Glossop’s suggestion, and 
drop into Scots: “Wee bit lassie, it’s time to be rising’—the words 
that a mother would say to her child in the morning. 

There are many other difficulties in translation upon which 
there is no need to linger. Languages differ in grammatical structure 
and sentence-@rder. You may find, for example, pronouns which are 
singular, plural, dual and trial; some exclusive and some inclusive; 
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and when you come to the disciples’ question, ‘Master, carest thou 
not that we perish?’ you have to ask how many persons were in the 
boat and whether ‘we’ includes the Master or not; does ‘we’ mean 
‘we-all’ or ‘we-others’? The verb, otherwise rich in forms, may have 
no passive. There may be no article, definite or indefinite, and when 
the sense of a passage turns on the article you may be at a loss, as 
Jerome was at a loss in some passages of the Vulgate. ‘There is often 
a precision in the use of four or five demonstratives that proves a 
stumbling-block to the translator. 

Translation is a difficult and a dangerous art; some would say, 
an impossible art. Traduttore traditore. Some one expressed this 
conviction to Anatole France and he renlied: ‘Precisely, my friend, 
- recognition of that truth is a necessary preliminary to success in 
the art!’ 

Translation is a form of communication; but the translator aims 
not at communicating his own thoughts but at conveying the meaning 
of the original writer—to make the reader think of the same referents 
and feel the same emotions as he did. As Benjamin Jowett, trans- 
lator of Plato, said, the object is to produce on the reader an im- 
pression similar or nearly similar to that produced by the original. 

Translations of Scripture vary in the degree in which they reach 
this goal. Not even our English versions, after centuries of attempts 
at improving them, are perfect. The ideal version would, I think, be 
marked by three characteristics: fidelity to the original text; intelligi- 
bility to the readers for whom it is intended; and beauty of style. 
To attain success at one and the same time in each of these points 
may appear impossible. The original text is frequently lacking in 
intelligibility; and many of the Fathers of the Church were much 
pained by the lack of beauty in the style sometimés employed by the 
Holy Spirit. The translator is tossed from one horn to another of the 
dilemma—or trilemma. ' 

Ivor Armstrong Richards, in the Introduction to his recent 
translation of Plato’s Republic, says that he makes no attempt to 
convey the meaning, the whole meaning and nothing but the mean- 
ing; that, he affirms, is unattainable, though scholarship rightly 
makes it an ideal. ‘Any version whatever which is conceived in a 
different Jangua e in a different age must depart from the exact 
meaning.’ As P isto passes through a linguistic veil into English 
there is inevitably some refraction, some scanting of the sense. 
Something partially parallel is the utmost a translation can hope te 
secure. 

What is true of The Republic may also be true of the Bible. 
Absolute fidelity to the original text, as defined by Richards, may be 
impossible; but at least the translator must aim at it; and to succeed, 
he must know the original through and through in all its niceties, 
and be equally familiar with the Janguage into which he translates. 


# 
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A version of a version can never be completely satisfactory; nor can 
any version be other than provisional that is made by men or women 
who have not spoken the vernacular from childhood. To be un- 
flinchingly honest to the text does not imply slavish literalism in 
rendering—a mere transverbation. The translator must resolutely 
rid his mind of all word-magic. It is the Word he must translate—not 
the words. To be at once faithful and intelligible and winsome may 
call for departure from the idiom of the original. You may attain 
morphological and syntactical accuracy and yet be ‘faultily faultless, 
icily regular, splendidly null’. The Urdu translators were not lacking 
in fidelity when they wrote that Samson ‘made sliced mangoes’ of 
his enemies instead of smiting them hip and thigh; nor was the 
translator other than happily inspired who rendered St Paul’s word 
to Timothy: ‘No soldier should carry a market basket’. Nor, I think, 
were we faithless when in Ila we rendered ‘white as snow’ by ‘white 
as lukobo’—a flock of egrets. The a gear may substitute for the 
camel going through the eye of a needle; a hyena may take the place 
of a wolf; just as in English a rabbit (‘coney’) takes the place of a 
hydrax. Biblical gold, it has been said, ‘must be changed into the 
currency of the country without suffering too great a loss in the 
exchange’. And, if I may carry forward the metaphor, the currency 
should be, as far as possible, that familiar to and used by the common 
people: not ‘grands’ but dollars, dimes and nickels. We must not be 
misled by the pundits into translating only for the literati. We must 
avoid the pomposity of the egregious Dr Harwood who wrote the 
parable of the Prodigal Son and the rest of the New Testament in 
this style: ‘A gentleman of a splendid family and opulent fortune had 
two sons’. Tindale and Luther captured the hearts of people by using 
beautiful because simple language. 

I set the ideal high. The missionary can render his people no 
greater service than to give them the Word of God in their own 
tongue. And in this field, as in other fields, the best we can achieve 
is not too good—is not good enough. 

Here we come upon what seems a strange anomaly. The Church 
trains preachers, physicians, nurses, teachers, agriculturists for its 
work overseas; but for this essential and most difficult task of trans- 
lation the Church (in America and Britain at least) neither demands 
nor provides any specific training. 

The Netherlands Bible Society sends out carefully selected 
and trained scholars to engage in translating and in supervising 
versions. Our British and American societies rely upon workers 
sent into the field by the missionary boards. Many of these are 
excellent scholars and have gained experience of the people by 
intimate contact with them. But many translations are being pro- 
duced by men and women who have no adequate linguistic know- 
ledge, whether of the original languages or of the vernacular; and so 
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far as I know, none of the translators, scholarly or otherwise, have 
received ad hoc training. 

I have to note one exception; and I note it with pleasure.’ For 
some years the Summer Institute of Linguistics in the United States 
(now organized as the Wycliffe Bible Translators Incorporated) has 
offered courses designed, to quote the prospectus, ‘to enable mission- 
aries going to all parts of the world to reduce languages to writing and 
translate the.Bible’. The courses cover Phonetics and Phonemics; 
General Linguistics; Translation Problems; and Introduction to the 
study of aboriginal peoples and cultures. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Institute at work. I welcome heartily any effort 
to prepare linguistic missionaries; and I have no doubt that in the 
hands of such men as Kenneth L. Pike the instruction given in 
Phonetics and Phonemics is sound and practical. But on the informa- 
tion available I cannot consider that the scheme fully meets the 
need. 

There appears to be no insistence on knowledge of the original 
tongues of the Bible. ‘Applicants’, says the prospectus, ‘should have 
some systematic training in the Bible and some language study, 
preferably Greek.’ Hebrew is not mentioned; and familiarity with 
the Greek New Testament is apparently not considered to be indis- 
pensable to a translator. The time allotted to the session, namely 
six weeks, seems too short for the programme. Surely twenty-five 
hours is insufficient for more than the merest superficial glance at 
‘types of material and non-material culture, social organization, 
religious concepts, socio-religious rites of passage and folkloristic 
material of native peoples’. Nor does it seem that in fifteen hours 
anyone could possibly master ‘the lexical difficulties in translation, 
the methods of adaptation and the principles of semantics involved’ 
therein; and especially when students have no previous knowledge 
of the originals it must be arduous to analyse “exegetical problems 
in the light of new and elaborate categories of thought which must 
be expressed in the aboriginal language but which may be lacking in 
Greek and Hebrew’, all within the allotted fifteen hours. In a word, 
it does not seem likely, however able the teachers may be, that such 
courses of study crammed into six weeks will be adequate. 

The scheme should be carried out on a more worthy scale. All 
my experience both as a translator and as Editorial Superintendent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society lies behind my conviction 
on this point. 

It might be argued that since we have done so well without such 
a school up to the present time, we can go on doing well without it. 
It is true that since the days of William Carey missionaries without 

1 When I wrote the following paragraphs I had not read Prof. Eugene A. Nida’s 


article in this Review for October 1942. Having read it I see no reason to change 
my wording. 
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specific training have produced acceptable translations. But to assert 
that this fact refutes the necessity of a school now would be only to 
echo an argument that used to be levelled against the training of 
reachers. If that argument had prevailed we should have no theo- 
ogical seminaries to-day. And if it be said that it is too late, because 
the Scriptures are now available in all the major languages of the 
world, I reply that only about seven hundred and fifty languages 
and dialects possess any complete book of Scripture; that some 
hundreds of languages are still unwritten; and that translation will 
go on for a very long time yet. I have never heard of a translator 
who was satisfied with the result of his labour. Revisions are con- 
stantly being called for; and it is no reflection upon an illustrious 
class of men and women to say that, based upon the foundations 
which they laid, more perfect versions are now possible and necessary. 

It is high time for the Church to recognize that translation of 
the Scriptures is an extremely specialistic task and to provide 
training for it. 

Such a School might well be attached to an existing Foundation 
so that advantage might be taken of all the available teaching facili- 
ties. A very high standard should be demanded of students entering 
the School. The Boards should survey each field for which they are 
responsible with a view to determining what literary work would be 
necessary within the next ten or twenty years; and should then 
select the most competent men and women available, assign them 
to the several linguistic areas, and send them to the School for at 
least a year, and preferably for two. The students should have 
graduated in divinity before entering and be competent in Greek 
and Hebrew and in at least one modern language other than English. 
The extent to which he could use this language conversationally 
would be a test of the student’s linguistic capacity—a test, for one 
thing, of his ability to hear and distinguish and reproduce vocal 
sounds. A man or woman who was ‘tone-deaf’ would hardly be a 
fitting candidate. I am taking for granted that students would have 
necessary qualifications of heart and soul as well as of mind. 

Language, it is well said, is the foundation subject of all subjects. 
The Wycliffe Institute rightly places in the forefront of its programme 
the intensive study of language, phonetically, morphologically, 
semantically. The enormous advance that has been made in these 
branches of study affords an instrument of which full advantage 
should be taken in the training of all missionaries, and particularly 
of translators. It is not too much to say that, as far as Africa at least 
is concerned, the linguistic research of recent years has rendered 
obsolete all the older grammars, dictionaries and translations. The 
students should be subject to an almost daily drill in the recognition, 
production and symbolization of speech-sounds, with emphasis 
upon stress and tone. 
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Opinions may differ as to whether the vernacular of any par- 
ticular field should be taught in the School. I smile at the idea of 
learning a vernacular merely from books, for I am confident that it 
can only be acquired where you hear it and may speak it constantly. 
But if the expert guidance of a teacher familiar with the vernacular 
were available, together with the assistance of native informants, 
then some start could profitably be made. Where a classical language 
underlies several vernaculars, as do Sanskrit and Arabic, that 
language should certainly be a subject of study. The case of men and 
women who were going to fields where the language was still un- 
written would need special attention. Practice in linguistic analysis 
would be for them an indispensable discipline. 

As part of this linguistic study I would introduce plenty of 
practice in translation, together with instruction in the principles 
thereof. As an academic exercise translation has perhaps gone out 
of fashion. When Adolphe Mabille attended the Paedagogium at 
Basel, in one class he had to present every week translations into 
Greek from German, which was a foreign language to him; and in 
another class he had regularly to render Cicero into German and back 
again into Latin. It was excellent discipline for a future translator of 
the Bible. If strict translation has been vanishing from our curricula, 
then, as Ivor Armstrong Richards well says, no other exercise with 
language will take its place. For, to quote Hugh R. Walpole, 
any kind of translation is very valuable, because it makes us think very 
actively about the author’s meaning. It forces us to change the order of 
words, to expand—by some sort of definition—symbols which have no 
equivalents in the new medium, and all this makes us probe for the author’s 


referents. . . . The comparison of two versions of the same idea refines our 
faculties for discriminating between shades of sense and nuances of feeling. 


And in this connexion Mr Walpole, who is a leading semanticist, 
points to the advantages of Basic English; and I would accept his 
advice, not because any foreign language which the students would 
learn in the field will have such a restricted vocabulary as Basic, 
but because translation into Basic (‘analytical paraphrase’ is Walpole’s 
alternative name for it) makes it necessary to break up a situation 
into its elements, and to do this one must know what those elements 
are. In other words, it compels us, by close examination of the 
context, to find out what the original writer intended to say. It frees 
from bondage to symbol—the symbol which is the letter that killeth. 
He instances a phrase in Voltaire: ‘Le roi justifia la confiscation.’ 
We could transverbate it and say: “The king justified the confisca- 
tion’; or we might say: “The monarch vindicated the appropriation’. 
Neither alternative demands much of an insight into the situation. 
Basic would not let us off so lightly. Its vocabulary of eight hundred 
and fifty words does not contain ‘justify’, ‘confiscate’, ‘vindicate’, 
‘appropriation’. We must examine the context; and then we find 
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that certain people were complaining because the king had ordered 
all copies of a certain book to be destroyed. Now we can put it into 
Basic: “The king said that his servants had been right in taking those 
books from their owner’; or “The king said that in his opinion he had 
been wise to give such orders’. This procedure might cut at the roots 
of many a fine sermon; but it is excellent practice for a translator 
into foreign languages. 

What I have said, or hinted at, leads me on to another subject 
that should enter into the translator’s training: investigation into 
the meaning of biblical terms and their shift of meaning—their 
meaning, that is to say, in the intention of the original writers—with 
a view to finding their closest equivalents in African, Indian and 
other languages. In the sentence ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord’, 
has the symbol ‘soul’ the same referent as in the sentence “Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy soul’? If not, why translate ‘soul’ 
by the same word in both sentences ? Exercises of this kind would 
help in making students semantically-minded. With this would go a 
critical examination of renderings in some actual versions of Scrip- 
ture. I have in view particularly psychological and other technical 
terms such as nephesh, ruach, pneuma, psyche, kadosh, hagios, which 
are among the hardest to render into African languages; so hard that 
many translators have fallen back on borrowed terms such as roho 
and espiritu which convey nothing to unsophisticated Africans. 
Africans have their own ideas of the make-up of the human person- 
ality; and before we can venture into translation it is necessary to 
discover how far, if at all, the Hebrew and Greek referents corre- 
spond to theirs. 

What I ask for, then, is that future translators receive instruction 
in biblical and ethnical anthropology, covering in both fields wide 
ranges of social organization, psychology, magico-religious concepts, 
and so on. Translation has to do with words; but words have no 
meaning apart from their context. I would lay great stress upon this 
section of my paper. 

Once when I was called into consultation on a reorganizing 
scheme for the School of Oriental Studies, the first question put 
to me was: ‘What is the relation of linguistic study to social anthro- 
pology?’ I had my answer pat: ‘It is the relation between two sides 
of a medal; they are inseparable.’ Language is a piece of human 
behaviour; it is one phase of culture; and no phase of culture can 
properly be studied in isolation. Linguistics, as Bronislaw Malinowski 
says, must be a section, indeed the most important one, of a general 
science of culture. It is so hopeless to try to learn a language merely 
from grammar and dictionary, away from its sociological context. 

More than once I have been approached by a scholarly person 
who said: ‘For good reasons I am unable to serve in the mission 
field. I am proficient in Hebrew and Greek; and if you will tell me 
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of a language in which you need a translation and will supply a 
Senge and dictionary, I will prepare a version of some part of the 
ible’. Needless to say, any such offers must be declined. The 
translator must go where the people are, sit where they sit, spatially 
and ideologically, learn the language in daily intercourse with them 
and get to know the meaning of words by hearing them in their 
natural setting. There is no short cut to the profound knowledge of 
the people’s mentality that a translator needs; it can only come as an 
experience gained by long familiarity with their folk-ways. 

When you want a word it is easy to turn to a dictionary—to a 
vocabulary compiled by a predecessor in the mission—or to ask an 
African teacher who has some knowledge of English: ‘How do you 
say such-and-such?’ And you may go grievously astray. A French 
lady who was translating an English novel came to the sentence: 
‘her bosom rose and fell’. She consulted the dictionary and saw that 
‘rose’ had the equivalent ‘pink or pale red’, and ‘fell’, ‘cruel, fierce, 
terrible’; so she rendered it ‘sa poitrine rouge-p4le et atroce’. Another 
French writer who put Cibber’s play Love’s Last Shift into his own 
language, looked up a dictionary, selected one out of several equiva- 
lents for ‘shift’, and wrote the title: ‘La derniére chemise de |’amour’. 
He had not put the word in its sociological context; he mistook the 
referent. 

How often do we translators commit such blunders. In the 
command “Take up thy bed and walk’ one translator put for ‘bed’ 
a word that means a raised solid platform on which men sleep and 
which without another miracle could not be rolled up; thereby 
causing much mystification to his readers. Pandita Ramabai (I am 
told) pointed out that in the Marathi version the word used for 
‘son’ (putra) connotes an eldest son who saves his father from three 
hells. ‘There is the classical instance of a very scholarly missionary 
who, when translating the verse, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live’, used for the Hebrew mekaSSeph a noun which means ‘physician, 
medical man’ in the African sense. He was an ornament of Cam- 
bridge classical culture but he evidently did not know African life. 
The mistranslation resulted in a schism, for Christians who con- 
cluded that God’s face is set against the medical profession refused 
fellowship with other Christians who called in doctors and patronized 
hospitals. And there is the disastrous case, which does not bear 
thinking about, where the translators selected for the Greek parthenos 
a word which was very far from connoting a virgin in any technical 
sense; they applied it to the Mother of Jesus, and did not discover 
the mistake until almost irretrievable mischief had been done in the 
Christian community. We have in Bantu a widely spread word for 
the disembodied human spirit; and there are translations. in which 
it is taken to render ‘Holy Spirit’, thus making it appear that the 
Holy Spirit was once a human being living on earth—which is not 
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orthodox Christian theology. The least a translator should do, 
before using that word muzimu, is to satisfy himself beyond a per- 
adventure that it has come to have the wider connotation of ‘any 
kind of spirit, human or non-human’. And that calls for profound 
study of the people’s psychological conceptions. Without such study, 
and without its effective application, very serious misunderstanding 
of the Gospel may be caused by translators. 

I am fully aware that no school could completely explore the 
intricacies of life and thought among all the peoples of the world. 
It is only by living in intimate association with the people on the 
spot that such knowledge is gained. But translators, like other 
missionaries, can be given preliminary training to prepare them 
for what they must learn afterwards for themselves. At least they 
can learn that there are problems. They can be given a point of 
view, an attitude, an insight into the technique of anthropological 
research—well described as ‘formalized curiosity’. They can be given 
an introduction to the complicated systems which they will encounter. 
Such preparation is being given, to some extent, in existing training 
institutions; and it could with advantage be amplified and intensified 
in the new School. 

All versions of Scripture made by foreigners are provisional. 
No foreign translator would be rash enough to prepare a version 
entirely by himself; he calls in native assistants. Very often a new 
translation or a revision is the product of a committee composed of 
foreign missionaries and native Christians, the weight of biblical 
scholarship being on the one side and the most expert knowledge of 
the vernacular on the other. It is a fruitful co-operation. There are 
instances in which well-equipped Indian scholars have been at the 
head of such committees. The time will come when translation and 
revision will fall entirely into the hands of native scholars. Tindales 
and Luthers will arise to give their peoples the definitive versions 
of Holy Scripture. But that time has not yet come—not even in 
India, China and Japan—simply because the biblical scholarship is 
lacking. In most fields the foreigner will for long continue to take 
the leading part, since he must needs interpret the original text for 
his native assistants. I think that the School which I have in mind 
might well hasten the consummation that we all desire; it should be 
open to Chinese, Indian, Japanese, African students to receive the 
same mg as American and British students. In selecting candi- 
dates for admission, the Boards would take the best available, 
regardless of race. Such a school would be of immense service to 
the Church if the missionary Boards recognized its necessity and 
co-operated in founding and maintajning it. There should be no 
difficulty in raising funds among the many wealthy Christians who 
are keenly interested in giving the Bible to the world. 

Epwin W. SMITH 
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MARRIAGE PROBLEMS IN THE CHURCH 
IN TANGANYIKA 


By B. G. M. SUNDKLER, D.Theol. 


Shag following presentation of some aspects of the marriage 

problem, as we meet it in everyday church work, makes no 
claim to provide a definite solution or to be a finally authoritative 
statement. It‘is based very largely on replies from fellow-missionaries 
and African church leaders to a questionnaire; and it-seeks primarily 
to stress the urgency of the problem and the need for co-operative 
effort towards its solution. The problem is presented first of all in 
relation to the Haya tribe, in Bukoba, the region of Tanganyika in 
which the author’s experience has been gained. 

‘Anything, to be real, must be local.’ Chesterton’s dictum is 
especially true as far as the statement and interpretation of mission 
problems are concerned. And even if the almost complete breakdown 
of moral standards in the Haya tribe is not equalled in other parts 
of the Territory, some of the tendencies apparent in Bukoba may also 
be found in site tribes and churches. 

In the glorious and glorified past, before the arrival of the white 
man, the stability of marriage seems to have been guaranteed by two 
factors: the amakile, the sacred sanctions of marriage, through belief 
in the spirits (according to which unfaithfulness on the part of the 
woman would immediately be detected by some sign of the wrath of 
the spirits, such as bad luck in war or hunting, sickness, death); and 
the other factor: the more or less harmonious balance in the division 
of labour between the sexes. 

Into this Haya society came the impact of western civilization. 
In 1903 a hitherto unknown economic crop, coffee, was introduced 
and, especially after 1920, rose rapidly as regards both a 
and value. Nobody needed to work. Money took care of that. Cheap 
labour streamed over the border from Ruanda-Urundi. The boom 
in coffee brought with it an inflation of the bride-price, and the women 
rejoiced in the acquisition of a higher, new kind of value, a cash 
value. Then came depression and the repercussions of Wall Street 
in September 1929 in Hayaland. Coffee dropped from 30s. to 3s. per 
frasila. Men had to find money, and the obvious means was to divorce 
a wife and get the bride-price back in full. The old fathers suddenly 
had to find 600s. or 700s. to return to sons-in-law. That,meant ruin. 
Then the women found a solution. They had been taught during the 
‘fat’ years that they had a cash value. The lake steamer brought them 
in their hundreds to Nairobi and Kampala and, returning home 
later, with bicycle and syphilis and iaboale, they were hailed as the 
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economic saviours of their families. Prostitution became rampant. 
A. T. and G. M. Culwick have found that in one sultanate in age- 
group 20-29, ten per cent are prostitutes, while thirty per cent in 
the age-group 30-39 have gone that way. The fertility of the people 
has sunk rapidly. yreire per cent of all child mortality occurs in the 
first week of life and thirty-four per cent of the women have no 
surviving children. 

What have these facts and figures to do with the Church, and the 
marriage problem of the Church? In Haya society there are no water- 
tight compartments between the Christian and other groups. In the 
same hut sinners and saints, heathen, Muslim and Christian, sleep 
and eat and chatter and quarrel. The satanic mechanism of social 
development affects the whole of Haya society, on its narrow sand- 
stone strip between the lake and the swamp. 

To discover the reasons for the breaking-up of marriages among 
our Christians, one congregational register has been investigated. 
In a congregation of about three thousand Christians, there are 
eighty-one such families. In most of them the husband had repudi- 
ated the wife; in less than one-third the wife had left her husband. 
The reasons can be grouped in two classes: those related to the clan 
and the mizimu, and others of a more or less modern nature. In the 
eighty-one cases in question the writer has been able to trace the 
reasons, as follows, in all but six: 

Accusation for witchcraft supposed to have been exercised by 
the wife or the husband’s mother, or the wife’s clan, 14; the two clans 
later found to be exogamous, 3; quarrel with father- or mother-in- 
law, wife not willing to live with them (for other reasons than sup- 
posed witchcraft), 3; bride-price not paid in full, 2; maladjustment 
of division of labour between husband and wife, called laziness, 14; 
wife does not get enough clothes, 3 (probably a very low figure); 
adultery on the part of the wife, 7; on the part of the husband, 4; 
desertion by wife, 5; by husband, 1; accusation against wife for theft, 
1; dirt, 3; bad gmell, 1; drunkenness, I; V.D. in the case of man or 
woman, 4; barrenness, 1 (obviously an exceptionally low figure); 
quarrel every day, 4; ‘no love,’ 4; reason not discovered, 6. 

The whole family structure of Haya society seems to be in a 
constantly fluctuating state, and these conditions of necessity influ- 
ence Christian marriage and family life. For what seems to us the 
slightest difference of opinion desertion takes place, and the women 
go to Nairobi or Kampala, with a highly organized system of 
prostitution, and even with their own sick-relief funds. 

The Haya term ‘nitulebangana’ expresses the chief trouble with 
Haya marriage as it gw from a Christian standpoint. A man and 
a woman observe each other, they try marriage for a year or so, and 
if for some reason, whether futile or important, it does not turn out 
well, the wife is chased away and desertion, divorce and prostitution 
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ensue. We get a system of successive polygamy, whereby men and 
women enter only a short-range union of a few years, after which the 
marriage is dissolved. A man has only one woman at a time, but 
in his life he may have consecutively four, five, six ‘wives’. And 
then these men and women come under church discipline and are 
eventually excommunicated. 

The Seahdent of sex morals within the tribe has a profound 
influence on the marriage situation within the Church. Sixty to 
seventy per cent of the matters treated in church councils and synod 
are marriage problems. 

In this situation the spiritually alive section of the Church: is 
carrying on a hard but courageous struggle. Besides church discipline 
in the cases mentioned above, it is of interest to note that the youth 
movement of the Church has taken up the fight. A. 'T. Culwick, who 
in 1938 made a valuable study of the population problem in the 
Bukoba district, singles out this group as providing a ray of hope 
within the Haya tribe: 


They impress on school children the dangers of V.D. They lay stress on 
medical examination before marriage, and they combat idleness and drink 
by interesting themselves in better agricultural methods, and providing 
their members with useful work. The scheme is making the mission converts 
the most healthy community in the area. 


It is generally agreed that the decision of the Synod, that all 
Christians prior to marriage must undergo medical examination for 
V.D., acts as a valuable help for Christian marriages. It is appreciated 
that the medical officer has notified all government dispensaries in 
the district that the dressers are to perform such examination of 
Protestant Christians when asked to do so. 

But more effective than all such measures is the personal example 
of spiritually awakened Christians. A leading Christian and his wife 
have had fourteen children, the first twelve of whom all died soon 
after birth. What this means in a marriage, and an African marriage 
at that, one can only guess. But they were upheld by their, trust in 
God alone, and their two surviving little girls are a joy and a blessing 
to them. 

Turning now to the wider field of Tanganyika as a whole, we 
see African Christian marriage challenged from twe sides: by the 
connexion_with the traditional African society and the African heri- 
tage as an organic whole; and by the changes and perplexities of 
modern times. There is in fact no sphere in which the young Church 
in Tanganyika has so hard a struggle—with many unknown cases 
of martyrdom—and in the very literal sense of the word it is a struggle 
for life, for full and rich Christian life, and for life eternal. And 
whether the challenge comes from a heathen African heritage or 
from modern civilization, the Christian knows that it is the same 
enemy. 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE AND HEATHEN AFRICAN HERITAGE 


* The focus of African culture is the clan, through which all the 
heathen cultural elements are held together in an organic whole, a 
well-knit system of past, present and future generations. African 
marriage exists for the clan, which acts as a net enmeshing every- 
thing. Christianity is practised and Christian married life lived, 
within the existing framework of tribal custom, sanctions and 
environment. 

When it comes to deciding the attitude of the Church towards 
the institutions and customs of tribe and clan, we observe an interest- 
ing development from an earlier condemnatory attitude towards 
greater A AAC and understanding, brought about by deeper 
anthropological interest and knowledge on the part of the mis- 
sionaries. But anthropology has in some instances led even 
missionaries to something which Dr Kraemer rightly calls romanti- 
cism in regard to African institutions. Anthropological knowledge 
and technique are undoubtedly necessary, but the more knowledge 
we gain of heathen institutions, the more we shall see them, from a 
biblical standpoint, as charged with satanic powers which lie at 
the very heart of the clan. It is for this reason that Christian 
marriage within the sociological framework of the clan becomes so 
difficult. 

As distinct from anthropological interpretation, the Christian 
missionary effort has a direction, a conviction and a goal, and we 
have to face the fact that Christian marriage is actually incompatible 
with the organized system of clanship, and will in the end revolution- 
ize the clan—or cease to be Christian marriage. 

This revolution has already come about in certain tribes in 
Tanganyika. In the Usambara, Ubena and Unyamwezi areas the 
radical break with the traditional culture and clan life has led 
through missionary effort to the formation of an entirely new socio- 
logical group, the Christian village, and the writer personally believes 
that here as nowhere else in Tanganyika the foundations of healthy 
Christian family life are being laid. 

But in other tribes where economic and social conditions have 
made the formation of such Christian villages impossible, the 
relations of Christian family and married life to clan organism and 
sanctions constitute daily problems for the Church. 

It is only possible to consider briefly here some of the difficulties 
confronting a young African Christian couple in Tanganyika to-day. 
A heathen father who helps with the bride-price and from whom 
there are prospects of inheritance may for those reasons have a 
decisive influence on the choice of his Christian son’s wife, even to 
the extent of influencing him to choose a heathen girl. A particularly 
bad form of this influence is found in some parts of the Bukoba 
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district, where the. heathen father can claim ius prime noctis to the 
daughter-in-law, and only a heathen girl would consent to that. 
The mortgaging of very young girls among the Wakinga, where the 
very name, pul: (slave), speaks for itself, is another example of the 
same kind of influence. Somewhat surprisingly, the levirate custom 
seems to afford no acute problem in the churches at the present 
time. Only from the Upangwa area (UMCA) are we told that ‘some 
Christians find the levirate custom too strong a power to resist’, 
whereas in Iramba the heathen and Muslim chiefs have agreed to 
observe and guard church law in this connexion. 

The difficult relationship between the Christian family and the 
heathen clan is accentuated when the clan or one partner within the 
young family wants to guarantee loyalty to the spirits, mizimu. It is 
a very real problem and it may confront a young Christian couple 
right on their wedding day, for such customs are regarded, at least 
by many church members, as necessary for a rightly conducted 
wedding and marriage. If they are not performed, something serious, 
it is felt, will happen: illness, barrenness, death. And at the root of 
this idea is loyalty to the dead of the clan. 

The bride must be anointed with butter, or she will have no 
children. The bridegroom’s mother has to perform a ritual washing 
of the young couple, who sit naked in the darkened hut on banana 
leaves. If this ceremony is not performed, then, according to the 
older generation, the wife will be barren. And if they refuse to comply 
with this custom and barrenness follows—the omission of ritual- 
washing will be regarded as the cause, and in the depths of their 
hearts they feel that the mizimu are dissatisfied. 

There are instances of Christian teachers refusing to comply 
with such customs, and of a young wife who does not conceive 
leaving her husband, because he has angered the spirits through 
his disobedience. The taboo of the clan comes into this category. 
One example may be cited: a young Christian in a Haya congregation 
had till recently complied with the taboo of his clan not to eat fish. 
A zealous African pastor showed him that this was in conflict with 
true discipleship (because in our Haya society the connexion between 
taboo and the spirits is still felt to be very effective). The young man 
followed the advice of the pastor and not only ate fish himself, but 
ordered his wife to do so. She ran to her father, an elder in the Church. 
He advised her to disobey her husband’s order, and in a week she 
left for Uganda and prostitution. 

One of the most baffling problems of church discipline and the 
care of the family in the Haya Church is the isisi institution. Kisisi 
custom comes into force in such a situation as the following: If a 
woman has illegitimate intercourse before marriage, the first child 
born after marriage is the kisisi-child of the first man to have inter- 
course with her, whether he is her husband or not. The first child 
18 
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born after divorce is the kisisi-child to the mother’s ex-husband, 
whether she is re-married or not. In a tribe where illegal intercourse 
and divorce are as common as in the Haya tribe, this custom plays 
havoc with many marriages. The moving power behind it is fear of 
the spirits of the ex-husband’s or the ex-lover’s clan. The outcome 
is that in a marriage consummated, for example, five years after a 
woman’s divorce, the first child to be born to the new husband is 
automatically the property of the ex-husband, and must be brought 
to him, even though the mother may not have seen this man for 
five years or more. Where the mother is only a nominal Christian, 
and her present husband opposes her belief in the spirits, and above 
all wants to retain his own child, difficult problems arise in a young 
and fragile marriage union, often leading to separation. And the fate 
of the children is lamentable: a mother divorced twice will auto- 
matically have left her first child from each marriage with the 
ex-husband. Can any example of Romans i. 21 (“Their foolish heart 
was darkened’) be more telling than this? 

In the Haya tribe at least the returnability of the bride-price is 
enforced out of fear of the spirits. Nobody would dream of not 
returning the bride-price to the son-in-law, in the event of divorce, 
for fear of the spirits of his clan. 

The problem of polygamy also belongs to the African heritage. 
All our Tanganyika churches have to struggle with this question. 
One missionary writes: “The main problem of marriage and family 
life at the present juncture is the difficulty which Christian men 
we in living up to the Christian standard of ‘one man, one 
wife’”’. 

One of the most pathetic by-products of this problem can be 
seen in a little village called Iyayi, one hour’s walk from Ilembula 
mission station, a Christian village with some two hundred Christian 
families, in which the Christian ideal of monogamy must prevail. 
Those who fall short of this ideal have to leave the community, with 
the result that Iyayi has become a little Muslim village inhabited by 
former Christians who, because of the polygamy problem, have 
moved away from Ilembula and in so doing have changed their 
religion and their names. 

One would expect that, in modern conditions, polygamy would 
disappear. But there are certain economic tendencies in Tanganyika 
which in fact promote it. A money economy has in certain districts 
brought the possibility of paying marriage cattle for a second wife 
within the reach of comparatively young men. In some districts, for 
example Bukoba, land is becoming scarce, and fragmentation of 
holdings is increasing. To buy extra land a man has to go far afield: 
to retain the old garden and keep new plots, he keeps a wife in both 
places.? 


1 Cf. G. Wagner: The Changing Family among the Bantu Kavirondo, 1939. 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN A CHANGING AFRICAN SOCIETY 


The keynote of African society, as we see it in Tanganyika 
to-day, is change, in the society as a whole and in the family.. It is 
obvious that the Christian family is more radically affected by this 
process than others. And even with Christian faith as a foundation, 
the stability of Christian marriage is challenged every day by the 
perplexities of modern times. Many European missionaries and 
African pastors regard this change as accentuated by four factors: 
travel, towns, labour-recruiting and, more recently, the war. 

The Bahaya clan insist that all their family and marriage troubles 
could be controlled if only Government would forbid their women 
to go by the (Victoria) lake steamer to places far from the tribe and 
the Church. Facilities for travel have given women an independence 
which, according to the Bahaya, threatens the cohesion of the family. 
Town life in Dar-es-salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, and the 
conditions in some mine centres in the Territory, have not only 
brought about a change in family conditions in general, but have 
wrecked many Christian marriages, and it is to the towns that people 
who have deserted their marriage partners seem to gravitate. 

The Augustana Mission, Iramba, reports that the depletion of 
whole villages of young men through labour-recruiting has seriously 
upset the social system of the people and broken up many young 
Christian families. Thousands of young men, it is stated, leave the 
district every year. 

A number of the writer’s informants stress the change brought 
by war conditions. A C.M.S. missionary comments: ‘At the present 
time all family life, both heathen and Christian, is being affected by 
war conditions, and the drain of youth from the villages. That 
appears to be the most serious problem at the present time’. One 
missionary working in a district where there are large military camps 
points out how home life has been endangered by the prevailing 
conditions. 

Domestic quarrels frequently confront us in church discipline 
and the care of the family to-day. The root of the trouble often seems 
to be maladjustment in regard to the division of labour between the 
sexes and to the réle of money. ‘I want to divorce her, because she is 
lazy’, is an explanation often given by the men. ‘He is lazy and he 
hasn’t any money to give me for clothes’, would be the woman’s 
reply. The machinery of the division of labour between man and 
woman is out of gear in the Territory. In the rural districts the 
women have to bear the brunt of the work, and the men go com- 
paratively idle, while in town districts the reverse is true. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that in churches where we have Christian 
villages and where men and women work the fields together, the 
chances of a stable family life are much greater than elsewhere. 
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The essence of modern life, as the African sees it, is money, and 
the change from a subsistence economy to a money economy has 
profoundly affected Christian marriage, as is evident in connexion 
with the bride-price and with clothes. 

On the first point the writer expressly uses the term ‘bride-price’, 
and not ‘earnest’ or ‘dowry’, for the whole trouble is that the term 
‘bride-price’ is now the only adequate one. We have as missions to 
face the fact that the function of ‘mahari’ has changed, and that the 
Church is called upon to oppose a new, monetary outlook on the 
‘bride-price’, which can no longer be interpreted as ‘dowry’, and to 
resist the growing tendency to put a money value on women. 

A number of Tanganyika churches report efforts to lower the 
amount paid and thus to change the meaning of the bride-price. 
Not all of them have been successful. The depth of the problem 
can be illustrated from the fact that in one church in Central 
Tanganyika, where the price of school-educated girls showed a 
marked tendency to rise, and where the Synod tried to enforce a 
limit, opposition came from some African clergy who themselves 
had eligible daughters growing up and who therefore pressed for the 
maximum price. 

Opinion among missionaries as to whether the returnability 
of the bride-price, in the event of divorce, has had any effect 
on the stability of marriage is much divided and goes to both 
extremes. Our experience from Hayaland clearly indicates that the 
returnability of the bride-price makes marriage unstable. Men in 
that area repudiate their wives for the slightest domestic quarrel, 
knowing that they will automatically get their money back, and can 
immediately secure another wife instead. 

In Uganda, however, Christian influence has been strong enough 
to make the bride-price non-returnable. In the Usambara area, while 
the heathen law provides for the return of the bride-price, the 
Usambara Church forbids its Christians to follow this rule. And there 
is a marked difference in stability between Christian and heathen 
marriages. 

The only interpretation of the bride-price which the Church can 
accept as ¢onsistent with its teaching is that which looks upon it as a 
gift. It is one of the most promising factors in the development of 
the Christian conscience in this Territory that in some parts of the 
Church this idea is coming to the fore. In the Chagga Church, for 
instance, Christian parents increasingly use part or the whole of the 
bride-price as a gift to the young couple towards establishing their 
household. The Christian father of the girl follows the custom of his 
tribe in demanding that the son-in-law shall pay the total amount, 
but on the wedding day it is returned to the young couple; and 
there are instances of Christian chiefs setting an example by giving 
the bride away without the payment of any bride-price. 
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The question of clothes figures prominently as a source of 
domestic trouble. A well-informed missionary from the south- 
eastern corner of the Territory states that ‘the attraction of clothes 
is very largely at the root of the prostitution problem’ in his district, 
and African pastors and teachers confirm that one of the most 
common points of dispute is this problem of fine clothes: ‘Sitakaa 
hapa uchi’ (‘I am not going to sit here naked’). 

One missionary points out that in this matter we are right at 
the centre of a vicious circle: Education has brought new wants and 
claims among our young Christian couples, which create dissatisfac- 
tion in the marriage. On the other hand, many men believe that the 
solution of marriage problems lies in more civilization. We have to 
show them that civilization cannot, any more than heathendom, 
create happy homes and marriages, which can only be based on 
solid Christian conviction. Moreover, the education of women 
and girls, which we so sorely need in Tanganyika, must have a 
solid Christian foundation and aim, or literally nothing will be 
gained. 

The craving for new clothes is often the first indication that a 
marriage is falling to pieces. The next step is desertion. In a civiliza- 
tion where money is king, the attraction of everything which money 
can buy sometimes becomes too hard to resist, and the Church is 
confronted with the problem of desertion and divorce. 

What is the Church doing to find a solution and to make the 
Christian conception of marriage integral to the whole of church 
and home life? ° 

Here we have first to consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of the marriage Ordinance of 1921;secondly, the treatment of marriage 
questions in the disciplinary activity of the Church; and thirdly, the 
educational task of the Church in regard to marriage. 


THE MARRIAGE ORDINANCE 


The advantages and disadvantages of the Tanganyika Marriage 
Ordinance of 1921 were energetically discussed by the Tanganyika 
Missionary Council in the ’thirties, and it seems that only the present 
war has hindered definite action to change the Ordinance. There 
are two schools of thought among us. The first regards the Ordinance 
as the law of the country and feels that on the whole it acts as an aid 
to the stabilfty of marriage. But even here the criticism is heard that 
the Ordinance is not adapted to African conditions, and that the very 
form of the marriage certificate is almost entirely that of the United 
Kingdom. To the second school of thought belong those missions 
which reject the Marriage Ordinance, and recommend instead 
marriage by Native law and custom, followed by the blessing of this 
union in church. This is in accordance with a statement by the Chief 
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Secretary to the Bishop of the Moravian Church at Tukuyu in 
1934: ; 

So long as the blessing of the Church does not purport to unite in mar- 
riage the parties concerned, but is clearly and unequivocally a public and 
formal expression merely of the Church’s recognition of and blessing on a 


union already perfected by some other rite, there is no legal impediment to 
the pronouncing of such a blessing. 


From the mass of evidence expressing opposition to the Ordinance 
in its present form we pick out a statement by the then Archdeacon 
of the diocese of Central Tanganyika (August 1937): 


Under the present marriage law, desertion is not a recognized cause for 
divorce and so the injured party can get no redress, and the courts accept 
the very inadequate one of judicial separation, which seems almost a mockery 
after the parties have been living apart for a number of years, and one of 
them at any rate has no intention at all of returning to what should have been 
his life partner. 


On the other hand, marriage by Native law and custom (followed 
by a blessing in church) has definite disadvantages, from a Christian 
standpoint. The question, for instance (probably of Muslim origin), 
in the marriage certificate which reads (in Kisuahili): “To whom is the 
bride-price to be returned?” (z.e. in the event of divorce) is resented 
by many Christians for its provision for divorce at all. 

It is not, however, right to say that those who reject the Marriage 
Ordinance of 1921 are interested in opening the door wide to divorce. 
We know very well that the Ordinance cannot of itself solve or even 
modify to any great extent the other problems, moral and social, 
which are rooted in conditions that were not made, and cannot be 
un-made, by the law alone. But we want truth, and we need an 
Ordinance that takes into account conditions as they really are. The 
Field Director of the Africa Inland Mission says: 


There should be a fair and honest Divorce Law, enacted by the Legisla- 
ture, not in order to make divorce easy, but in order that relief may be afforded 
where such need is imperative, and where the alternative to-day is to drive 
men and women into sin. 


This is true of both the Marriage and the Divorce Ordinance. 

On the surface matters appear,to be satisfactory. Out of four to 
five thousand Ordinance marriages a year there have been in this 
Territory, as reported by the Registrar of H.M. High Court, only 
thirty-five divorces since 1934, three a year. That is a splendid 
record. But it does not truly reflect the conditions of to-day. 

For the time being, the solution seems to be found in a statement 
issued by the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


There must be nothing to prevent an African voluntarily and without 
outside pressure bringing his marriage under the provisions of a state 
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ordinance. On the other hand, no minister should have the power either 
from Church or State to refuse the sacrament of marriage only because the 
parties do not wish to bring their marriage under a state ordinance. 


But our Tanganyika Missionary Council could go a step further, 
and apply to Gove:nment for the Colonial Office’s consent to an 
amendment to the Marriage Ordinance of 1921, including as grounds 
for divorce not only adultery, but also desertion for three years and 
more. It would probably be worth while to include a word about 
‘true consent’ in the Marriage Ordinance, as such cases have occurred 
and are likely to occur many times in a primitive society. If such an 
amendment were effected, all churches could have a common policy 
and procedure in relation to the Marriage Ordinance. 


MARRIAGE PROBLEMS AND CHURCH DISCIPLINE 


The marriage problem is the open wound of the Church and it 
needs to be healed. The aim of church discipline is not punishment, 
but healing. No matter comes up as often in church councils as 
marriage and its problems. Some churches are mostly concerned 
with cases of pre-nuptial licence among young people, while in others 
the chief problems are desertion as successive polygamy. The 
failure of many Christians to live up to the marriage ideal of the 
Church has created on the outskirts of the Church, as it were, a 
flock of backsliders, not a few of whom lapse into heathenism. Here 
the Church cannot flinch in its disciplinary task. It must uphold a 
definite, unqualifying Christian morality, and it must uphold the 
fundamental ethical rule that a judgment or a decision which seems 
to bring hardship in the individual case acts as the greatest help for 
the majority, because it functions as a warning and a deterrent. 

But it is also obvious that church discipline which cannot engage 
the support of the living conscience of the congregation is bound to 
be ineffective in the individual case, and can also lead to a double 
moral standard and to hypocrisy within the congregation. If somebody 
is living in sin and the fact is discovered by the missionary, the 
congregation may say, ‘Oh, we knew that long ago’. Wherever this 
happens, there is the danger that the wrong, primitive idea of sin, 
according to which it is not sin until it is detected, has been allowed 
to prevail. 

A particular danger, moreover, in connexion with the discip- 
linary activity of our African church councils is one which might be 
called automatic legalism. It acts as a kind of slot-machine: you put 
in a case of desertion, or whatever it is, and you get, automatically, 
through the application of the law, suspension or perhaps ex- 
communication, and then: shauri limekwisha (the case om come to 
an end). In point of fact, it has done nothing of the kind. The 
responsibility of the congregation does not end when it has debarred 
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a person from Holy Communion for a sin in connexion with sex 
and marriage. If some of our African brethren could be brought to 
see that a church council decision to suspend a sinner does not 
relieve us of responsibility, but creates for us a still greater one, the 
very tone of our deliberations would change. And we have to discover 
that the task is not only to care for the few sheep who are safe, but 
that we can leave them in the fold, while we seek the nine and 
ninety who are lost, until we find them and bring them to Christ. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


The need for solid education for marriage is apparent on three 
grounds. In the first place, parents may still give their Christian 
children instruction in sex and marriage questions. This happens 
more often, perhaps, than we believe, and certainly more often than 
in the case of European parents and children. But there is no guarantee 
that the instruction given is of the right kind. On the other hand, 
all too often African parents will say: ‘I have given my child to the 
mission and they must look after him’. 

Secondly, the older generation of Christians, who were baptized 
as adults and who have not been to school, have only had tribal 
instruction in sex and marriage matters. They would probably be 
both surprised and grateful if they knew that the Church had 
definite teaching and guidance to give them on the shaping of 
Christian marriage and family life, and that it is not only negatively 
interested in their marriage, when, for example, they come for some 
reason into conflict with the Church. 

Thirdly, the marriage problem being the most difficult of all, we 
should see it as our duty as a Church to supply guidance and teaching 
in this all-important matter. Here we have an inestimable opportunity 
to make the Church the very centre of the whole life of our Christians, 
because, very literally, Christian life begins at home. 

Some examples of teaching on marriage in our Tanganyika 
churches may be mentioned briefly here. The teaching in the diocese 
of Masasi, as introduced by Bishop Lucas, puts the finishing touch 
to a long process of instruction which begins with the christianization 
of tribal initiatory rites. Teaching on the proper approach to marriage 
and on conduct before marriage is a regular procedure in the Church. 

‘ Before the banns are called, the contracting parties and responsible 
relatives are summoned, and pertinent questions are asked, in a very 
elaborate (and therefore African) form. At the completion of the form 
before the assembled relatives, the conditions of marriage and the 
duties of the parties are finally impressed upon them. Further, in the 

sixth month of the first pregnancy, the husband sits with his young 
wife listening to the teaching given, and again after the birth of the 
first child. In this way the young couple are constantly brought 
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to feel that their marriage and family life vitally concern the 
Church. j 

A valuable example of a ‘bride course’ in a church where family 

life seems to be comparatively stable has been given by two Usambara 
Maalo) teachers who, in addition to their school work, give con- 

rmation classes and occasional bride courses, this latter instruction 
being given for a period of two to three weeks before the wedding. 
With its sound, practical, African touch and its biblical foundation, 
this Usambara teaching is priceless. Here are some of the chapter 
headings: The upbringing of children, Parents and children, How 
parents ought to chastise their children, Whence difficulties in 
marriage come, Divorce and domestic quarrel, The duties and 
privileges of the husband, The duties and privileges of the wife, 
How to look after the house, How to make the beds, How to keep the 
husband’s clothes in good order, How to keep off lice. Then follows 
teaching on the physiology of sex in the detailed and matter-of-fact 
manner in which only an African could present it, explaining puberty, 
childbirth, twins, causes of barrenness, and with chapters on the 
duties and privileges of husband and wife. 

At least one church has in preparation vernacular literature to 
help with the marriage problem (U.M.C.A., Upangwa area). A book or 
a pamphlet on this subject would be of great value in our churches. 
It makes us think when we hear that in the Gold Coast 10,000 copies 
(at 6d. each) of a pamphlet in the Twi language on marriage were sold 
out in two years. Dr H. C. Trowell’s The Passing of Polygamy, 
shows us what straightforward information on this point can mean. 
It surely meets the needs of educated African Christians. But we also 
require something practical and concrete in the Kisuahili language, 
for our elders, evangelists and bush-school teachers, and for our 
ordinary Christians who are able to read the language. Such a book 
should set forth not only Christian principles on marriage and family 
life and teaching on sex hygiene, but also practical suggestions as to 
housing and family devotions, and suggestions for such observances 
as a ‘Family Day’ and family baptismal celebrations. Likewise there 
ought to be suggestions as to the building up of Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
Unions, with weekly and monthly programmes, a matter in which 
the C.M.S. and the U.M.C.A. are already taking the lead. 

Many of us would stress the value of preaching on marriage. The 
Lutheran Church of Northern Tanganyika has in fact recently 
introduced special marriage sermons. Few things would so clearly 
adapt our message to African conditions as a definite emphasis on the 
family and the home. It is also suggested that, following the example 
of India, we should sponsor a ‘Christian Home’ movement. 

Two of the writer’s informants stress the appeal made by 
Christian marriage and family life in the tribe, since Christian 

1 Oxford University Press, African Welfare Series, 1940. 
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families have many more children than heathen or Muslim families. 
Here Christian hospitals and teaching have won a combined victory 
of the greatest importance. 

There is also the attraction of the Christian wedding. When one 
day we were debating marriage in our teacher-training school at 
Kigarama, one of the boys expressed the view that the great appeal 
of church marriage was that the couple were allowed to sit on chairs 
at the front of the church (while the others sit on the floor) and 
have a wedding ‘kama Bwana King George’, as he expressed it. If 
the wedding ceremony of the Haya Church, which is nothing if not 
poor, can suggest royalty and glory, what could we not do to make a 
church wedding something exalted and beautiful. 

The following views of a missionary in Southern Tanganyika 
will receive all too ready assent in other areas: 


When taking over here, I found that there was not much difference 
between a marriage solemnized in church and that in the District Com- 
missioner’s office. Besides the parties and the two witnesses, nobody else 
was present. Apparently a marriage is looked upon as the shauri of only the 
parties concerned. Although a Scripture passage was read, I felt that it 
was not what I understand by church marriage. I have tried to make people 
realize that a marriage between two members of the Church is, in a way, as 
much the concern of the congregation as, for instance, baptism is. On some 
occasions I am glad to say we have had a real church marriage, but more 
often the old way is regarded as sufficient. 


On this point there is in our Protestant churches plenty of scope 
for more imagination; and we should perhaps remind ourselves 
that lack of form and of beauty is not in itself a Protestant virtue. 
It is an interesting fact that in this young Church of Tanganyika, 
Christian couples are celebrating their silver weddings. From 
Usambara there are reports of such happy occasions, the couple 
sitting in the choir at the front of the church, with their children 
and grandchildren. Addresses are given, the choir sings and a brass 
band accompanies the family home. Such examples of long, faith- 
ful marriages are the best sermons of all and show the way to 
the solution of the marriage problems. 

In our Tanganyika Missionary Council a number of churches are 
represented, ranging from deep sacramental piety to radical Pro- 
testant revivalism. To solve our marriage problems we shall need both 
sides of the Christian message. We need to teach the sacramental 
quality of marriage, and to present it as a holy institution. As the 
Usambara teacher, Yoel Kimpandwa puts it: ‘Marriage is no play, 
but something very important and sacred. And we must guard it 
well, because it comes from God. And because it is not by man, but 
instituted by God, therefore it can never become old. Human devices 
pass, but not that which cometh from God.’ 


B. G. M. SuUNDKLER 

















RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
THE GOLD COAST 


By HARRY BELSHAW 


eae: reasons that have taken men and women of Europe to the 

Gold Coast may be conveniently summarized in the words: 
Gold, Government and God. However compatible in theory the 
reasons may be, something of their out-working in practice to-day 
may be judged from the headline of a local paper following the 
Sunday when a government forestry officer conducted a village 
service in the vernacular: ‘Government official prays and preaches’. 

It is all the more strange, therefore, to find that the first school of 
any consequence on the Gold Coast was instituted by the ‘Governor, 
his Council and the other Gentlemen on the Establishment’ of the 
African Company of Merchants in Cape Coast Castle, 1788. The 
main object of the school was ‘the welfare of children belonging to 
the servants of the Committee’ of the Company of Merchants. At 
that time in the Castle on the staff of the Company as chaplain was 
the Rev. Philip Quaque, the only survivor of three Negro boys from 
Cape Coast who had been sent to England about 1754 by the first 
S.P.G. missionary to the Gold Coast, to be trained at the Society’s 
expense as missionaries to their countrymen. He doubtless became 
the master of the new school, with twelve mulatto children as his 
pupils and, as his equipment, an ‘assortment of. books, consisting of 
Primers, Spelling Books, ‘Testaments and Bibles, of a common 
Edition’. 

It is worth remarking on the absence of race feeling in those days. 
Though strong feelings are sometimes stirred by news of events in 
other countries, the Gold Coast has never been cursed with this 
question, but for fifty years, 1765-1815, the European merchants and 
garrison of the Castle had a Negro chaplain. Moreover, the twelve 
children for whom the school was instituted seem to have been the 
children of permanent marriages, legally contracted ‘according to 
African custom. They bore the surnames of their European fathers 
(the names of the early British merchants are still found in their 
descendants), and in at least one instance the grandparents in 
Scotland sent for the boy of one of the prominent merchants (William 
Topp, for two years Acting Governor of the: Council) when his 
father and African mother died. 

The school was financially supported by the Company of 
Merchants, a subsidiary source of income being the fines of seven 
shillings and sixpence per head levied on every officer in the 
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service of the Company for avoidable non-attendance at Divine 
Service. 

In 1815 the committee appointed as chaplain the Rev. William 
Philip of the C.M.S., and they ‘do not doubt that Mr Philip will 
render himself sufficiently master of the practice of the Madras 
System to be able to remedy any defects in their school’. The Madras 
or monitorial system of Dr Andrew Bell was at that time being 
enthusiastically adopted in England as a speedy means of universal 
education: something of its popularity is reflected in this judgment 
of a committee of hard-headed business men, sober merchants or 
what you will. Their letter goes on: ‘the Committee are in the highest 
degree desirous of conducing to the establishment and extension of 
the Christian religion among the natives of Africa which is indeed 
their chief object in the appointment now in question’. It would seem 
that they now envisage the chaplain’s work as extending beyond the 
Castle precincts and embracing other children in addition to those 
of the servants of the Company. 

In 1822, though the chaplain’s post was vacant, there were two 
English schoolmasters, three African teachers, with a fourth vacancy, 
and a woman, a Mrs Jarvis, a teacher of needlework: all to teach some 
seventy children. Evidently the Madras system, by which ‘above one 
thousand children may be taught and governed by one master only’, 
had not worked. 

Some time before 1820 each boy who left the Castle school 
(usually to become clerks to the merchants) was given a Bible from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. ‘Some of these lads’, wrote one 
who knew them in 1841 as men, 


prized the Scriptures and diligently searched them. . . . From the reading of 
the Scriptures they became thoroughly convinced of sin. . . . They resolved 
to make known the state of their minds to a serious Scotch merchant, Wm. 
Topp. He advised them to meet once a week for the purpose of reading the 
Scriptures and prayer, and call themselves a ‘Society for Promoting Scripture 
Knowledge’. They drew up for their guidance a code of laws. . . . and they 
combined to meet together every week. . . . This was in the year 1831 and 
they continued these weekly meetings for two years. In the year 1833 the 
Barque Congo arrived at Cape Coast Castle from Bristol, commanded by 
Captain Potter, a member of the Wesleyan Society. The young men asked 
him if he had any Bibles for sale. The captain was much surprised at this 
request for Bibles. He thought he was in a land of darkness where there was 
no light, but he promised to meet them in the evening. He did so. .. . He 
asked them if they would like to have a Missionary to preach to them the 
Gospel of Christ. . . . They immediately answered in the affirmative; Captain 
Potter promised he would make known their case. . . . 


The Captain kept his promise and on New Year’s Day, 1835, the 
Rev. Joseph Dunwell landed on the sand below the Castle, the 
first Wesleyan Methodist missionary to the Gold Coast. Nine days 
after landing, Dunwell wrote to his committee a letter in which, 
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among other things, he advises them that he has opened a school, 
and asks for periodicals, Bibles, Testaments, Hymn Books and other 
material. Dunwell died six months after his arrival. His successor in 
October 1836, a month after he and his wife had landed, writes: ‘We 
have commenced a Female School, which was very much needed . 

the number of scholars at present is thirty. They are taught i in the 
various branches of reading, etc., and sewing’. 

From these first beginnings springs that part of the educational 
work of the Gold Coast which is in the hands of the Methodist 
Church, about one-third of the whole. 

This historical summary is of interest as showing how in the 
Gold Coast, as in the England of those days, all education had a 
religious purpose, and indeed, for the most part, the relation of 
Government (when it was properly established) to religious teaching 
on the Gold Coast, reflects the development of the educational 
controversies during the nineteenth century in England. Again, it 
shows the emphasis placed on the Bible and something of the use 
made of it, a characteristic of the early days that is paralleled to-day. 


-And we can also see how, even when the Merchants’ school in the 


Castle was the only school, education was primarily influenced by, 
or inthe hands of, the missionaries. 

The fact that education was what is usually called ‘mission 
education’ is of outstanding importance. Too often, both friends and 
critics have put the emphasis on the adjective rather than on the 
noun, but the term then meant what we to-day mean by Christian 
education. It was an education of the boy or girl, according to the 
then best and most up-to-date methods, by Christian teachers in the 
atmosphere of Christian worship and inspiration provided by a 
flourishing Church. 

The critics of Christian education fail to understand—indeed do 
not even take into account—the fact of God’s revelation in Christ and 
the consequent religious approach to life of the Christian, in which 
that revelation alone gives meaning to every aspect of truth as 
expressed in a school syllabus. Nor do they see any significance in 
the Church as the Body of Christ, reflecting the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God. But it is only in the fellowship of the 
Church (and consequently in ‘mission education’) that the Christian 
life (and all that this means of worship, service and that personal 
character which is the fruit of the Spirit) can be truly realized and 
adequately enshrined. So it is that in the Gold Coast church and 
school have gone together, and one of the most common terms in 
Ashanti for Christians is ‘sukul-fo’—people of the school. 

The Bible was at the centre of all early education in the Gold 
Coast. While the Wesleyan Methodist mission was evangelizing 
the south and west, the Basel mission (whose first missionaries 
landed in 1828) was evangelizing the eastern part of the Colony, and 
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each mission planned an ‘attack’ on the capital of Ashanti, Kumasi. 
The early Basel missionaries, their Centenary Record tells, 


were convinced that the Bible was the foundation of eternal health and all 
true progress. They knew that without the Bible they could not permanently 
elevate the character. They tried to instil into the minds of their race the 
fact that all character is founded on the teaching of the Bible. 


In India, at exactly the same time, Alexander Duff was putting 
into practice his resolve that ‘whatever scheme of instruction he might 
adopt must involve the necessity of reading some portion of the Bible 
daily by every class that could read it, and of expounding it to such 
as could not, with a view to enlightening their understandings, 
spiritually impressing the heart and quickening the conscience’. 

But with all this emphasis on the Bible in both the west and the 
east of the Gold Coast, an adequate syllabus of religious instruction 
for schools seems to have been the last thing thought of. The first 
general syllabus for Methodist elementary schools of which there is 
official record dates from 1908. Something of its inadequacy may be 
gathered from the work set for the junior classes who, as a year’s 
work, had to learn the stories of Joseph, Moses and Samuel, the story 
of Christ’s infancy and boyhood, and had to commit to memory 
Psalms 1 and 23 and three hymns. A 1911 syllabus demanded even 
less. But from then on there is a steady development until in 1931 a 
detailed syllabus on modern lines was published, to be replaced by a 
revised and expanded syllabus in 1937. The Basel mission? syllabus 
was rigidly thorough. That for senior schools was revised some years 
ago, but the primary school syllabus dates unchanged from before 
1900. The year’s work for each class is divided into four. sections— 
two of work to be committed to memory, one each of Bible reading 
and of Bible history. ‘The memorizing of outstanding Bible texts and 
passages, unrelated to any lesson, is a practice undoubtedly based on 
the principle of verbal inspiration. Class I (children of 5-6) have 
forty-one verses to learn and ten hymns; thirty stories from the Old 
Testament and thirty-five from the New as told in a book of Bible 
stories to do, and the passages to be memorized in later classes, 
though fewer in number, gradually increase in length. This syllabus 
is now recognized as archaic, and a new one, more in accordance with 
modern outlook and practice, is being drawn up. 

It is only possible to refer briefly here to worship in school, 
religion in the training colleges, the development of the syllabus in 
secondary schools and to the religious basis of the government 


1In 1917 most of the Basel missionaries were removed by government decree, 
and the Church of Scotland mission, then in Calabar, took over their work. The 
Basel missionaries returned in 1926, and now the Basel mission and the Church of 
Scotland mission work in the closest co-operation with one another and with the 
Presbyterian Church of the Gold Coast, formed of necessity on the withdrawal of 
the Basel mission. 
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college at Achimota. Something may be said about the outlook for 
the future. 

It would seem that in the Gold Coast there will be no divorce of 
religion and education. Long before the present English Education 
Act was thought of, the British Government White Paper on Educa- 
tional Policy in British Tropical Africa laid down that 


since contact with civilization—and even education itself—must necessarily 
tend to weaken tribal authority and the sanctions of existing beliefs, and 
in view of the all-pervading belief in the supernatural which affects the whole 
of the life of the African, it is essential that what is good in the old beliefs and 
sanctions should be strengthened and what is defective should be replaced. 
The greatest importance therefore must be attached to religious teaching 
and moral instruction. 


In many ways that statement is highly unsatisfactory to a Chris- 
tian. The parables of the patched garment and the new wine in old 
bottles are relevant in Africa to-day. Christianity itself destroys, but it 
creates Christian men and women who themselves will build the new 
civilization. Not only ‘religious teaching and moral instruction’, but 
the Christian religion and the fruit of the Spirit—these alone are 
sufficient to replace the old loyalties. 

But this declaration, minimal though it may be, is a challenge to 
the Christian Church, and offers it an unbounded opportunity. It 
prepared the way for such a statement as that of a 1942 Gold Coast 
government committee on educational policy on which sat repre- 
sentatives of the Education Department, Achimota College and the 
churches: 


The Gold Coast people and Government have in the past recognized this 
truth [t.e. the relation between education and religion enunciated in the 
Memorandum quoted above] by supporting a Christian ideal and way of 
education. With all the more confidence therefore do we state our belief that 
the essential purpose of education is to open to all the citizens of a country a 
life which is rooted in the unseen and eternal realities, from which all the 
potentialities of the child will draw the means of growth. 


The greater part of the education of the Colony and Ashanti is 
carried on by the churches as part of their Christian mission; the 
school day opens with morning prayers and there is a daily period of 
religious instruction. In government primary schools, of which there 
are a few, the giving of religious instruction is left to the discretion of 
the headmaster. 

As far as syllabuses go, great advances have been made during 
the past twenty years. It is only during that time that Ashanti has 
been adequately opened up; that a really sustained educational 
effort has been made; that the teacher-training colleges have been 
opened and that Achimota has been founded, a government college on 
a religious foundation. The Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
now have complete and up-to-date syllabuses; and representatives 
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of the non-Roman Catholic churches working in the Gold Coast 
are now drawing up an agreed syllabus, which may possibly be 
introduced into government schools as well. Achimota is working to 
a new syllabus since 1941; and the syllabuses of the training colleges 
have been improved beyond measure. A keen interest in using these 
new instruments has been shown by the teachers, the great majority 
of whom look on their work as a vocation, serving God in education. 

The real test of the success of all religious teaching is the quality 
of life produced. It is a difficult test to apply; even more difficult is 
it to convey in print the results. Almost any page of any issue of the 
local papers shows the permeation of the minds of the literate 
community by the language and thought of the English Bible. The 
same source shows also something of the influence of late nineteenth- 
century rationalism—fifty years behind the times—but when the 
daily press rebukes injustice, dishonesty and selfishness—national or 
international—the standard of appeal is Jesus Christ. It is a striking 
tribute to the religious instruction that has been given in the schools. 
And, for the world to see and take note of, there is Dr Aggrey, whose 
education began in a mission school at Cape Coast, and whom his 
friends regarded as one of the most Christ-like men they had known. 


Harry BELSHAW 
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PROTESTANTS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 
By H. WAKELIN COXILL 


5 ene are probably few large mission fields where Protestant 

missionaries of different societies and nationalities have, from 
the beginning of the missionary enterprise within the country, 
enjoyed closer and more sympathetic co-operation than in the 
Belgian Congo. Even before H. M. Stanley had finished his heroic 
journey across Africa from East to West, and had followed the 
course of the mighty Congo River right to the Atlantic, plans 
were already on foot for Protestant missionaries to enter the then 
unknown interior of the ‘Dark Continent’. Stanley reached Matadi 
in August 1877, and the first Protestant missionaries followed within 
six months. 

Within a few years missionaries from Great Britain, America, the 
Scandinavian countries and elsewhere were working side by side in 
many parts of Congo. Not only were they mindful of their oneness in 
Christ and united in a common task, but transport problems, sickness, 
tribulation and death drew these pioneer workers close to one 
another. The unnavigable rapids between Matadi and Stanley Pool 
obliged all the early missionaries entering from the West to begin 
their long journeys to the interior over the same caravan route and 
then, when Stanley Pool was eventually reached and the great 
navigable waterway of the Congo opened up before them, mission- 
aries of different societies were often dependent on the help of others 
in their efforts to penetrate still further into the regions beyond. Some 
missions soon had their own little steamers beating their way up the 
Congo River and its tributaries. These carried workers of many 
different missions, and the Christian fellowship that was enjoyed on 
these long and often difficult journeys did much to create a fine 
tradition of understanding and comradeship. 

When, later, missionaries came into the country from the East 
and South as well as from the West, the same spirit of helpful 
co-operation was manifest. Happy arrangements were made not 
only to avoid overlapping but even to enable the latest arrivals to 
find and settle in the best spheres of influence. Some of the 
earlier missions became in very deed and truth the parent societies 
of younger missions of different nationality and denominational 
tradition. . 

It followed naturally that the missionaries sought occasions to 
get together, not only for spiritual inspiration and worship, but 
also to discuss common problems connected with their work and to 
find how best, collectively, they could serve Christ and the Congo. 
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Conferences of Protestant missionaries were organized which proved a 
great blessing to all who attended them. The Congo was surveyed as 
a whole and the work went forward. The first General Conference 
met in January 1902 at Stanley Pool, where Léopoldville, the 
modern and beautiful capital of the Congo, now stands. At that time 
there were less than two hundred missionaries in the Congo, repre- 
senting eight missions. From that day to this, ‘All one in Christ 
Jesus’ has been the motto of the Protestant Conferences. The Phelps- 
Stokes Education Commission recorded that ‘probably Congo 
missions have realized a greater degree of co-operation than those 
of any other colony visited’. 

At first there was no committee formed to work between con- 
ferences for the good of all. A convener made arrangements for the 
next conference and the president and secretary were elected at the 
first meeting. But in 1911 the Congo Continuation Committee was 
formed, probably the first field committee to link up with the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910. The 
Congo Committee was composed of representatives of all the 
Protestant missions, but it held no executive powers, simply linking 
all together in the one great task. 

Still the work grew. More missions and missionaries came to 
Congo. The conferences and the committee enabled certain missions 
to agree to the delimitation of their boundaries; others were asked, 
and agreed, to accept responsibility for new districts. Systematic 
surveys were organized and the committee rendered valuable assist- 
ance to missions old and new. The mounting tasks confronting the 
committee and the question of legal responsibility for the carrying 
out of some of its duties somewhat changed the character of the 
committee, so that by general accord it gave place, in 1928, to the 
Conseil Protestant du Congo (Congo Protestant Council). The first 
full-time General Secretary of the Council was Dr Emory Ross 
(now Secretary of the Africa committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America.) 

The object of the Council, as stated in the Constitution, is: 


To unify and develop the work of Protestant Evangelical Missions in 
the conventional basin of the Congo; to foster the Church of Christ in 
Congo; and to relate the Protestant Christian community effectively to 
the Authorities and to Christian bodies in other lands. 


Missions which have expressed their adherence to the constitution 
and whose admission has been approved by the Council are regarded 
as Member Mié¢sions. Missions with more than twenty-five mission- 
aries on their active staff can elect two councillors to the Council and 
those with fewer than twenty-five, one. Personal and sustaining 
members are invited who contribute an annual subscription of not 
less than five dollars or one pound sterling. 
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The following are the present member missions of the Congo 


Protestant Council: 


American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. 

Africa Evangelistic Band. 

Assemblies of God Mission. 

Africa Inland Mission. 

American Presbyterian 
Mission. 

Association des Eglises Libres de 
Norvége. 

British & Foreign Bible Society. 

Berean African Missionary Society. 

Baptist Missionary Society. 

Congo Balolo Mission. 

Congo Evangelistic Mission. 

Congo Gospel Mission. 

Congo Inland Mission. 

Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Church Missionary Society. 


Congo 








Disciples of Christ Congo Mission. 

Friends’ African Gospel Mission. 

Heart of Africa Mission. 

Methodist Episcopal Congo Mission. 

Mission Evangélique de |’Ubangi. 

Mission Baptiste Danoise. 

Mission Baptiste Norvégienne. 

Mission Méthodiste du Sud Congo. 

North Sankuru Mission. 

Svenska Baptist Missionen. 

Svenska Missions-Forbundet. 

Société Belge de Missions Protes- 
tantes au Congo. 

Unevangelized Fields Mission. 

Unevangelized Tribes Mission. 

Union Pentecostale des Mission- 
naires de Grande Bretagne et 
d’Irlande. 





Meetings of the Council are held at least once a year, when the 
business of the Council is transacted and recommendations to the 
missions are prepared covering all branches of missionary activity. 
No mission is compelled to accept the recommendations of the 
Council. The minutes of the meetings are printed and sent to all 
Protestant mission stations in Congo, to home boards and to personal 
members. The Council has helped the missions to work wonderfully 
well together, to view the field and task as a whole and to encourage 
one united Protestant Church, ‘L’Eglise du Christ au Congo’. 

One of our chaplains, who has been serving with the Belgian 
Colonial Expeditionary Corps in the Middle East, recently wrote: 


The military life has brought together men from all our missions. To 
them the denominational colouring of the various societies is utterly incon- 
sequential, and it has been refreshing to us to find how essentially identical 
is the Gospel they believe. They have fellowship with one another in the 


fact of their being believers together of the one Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 


The Council publishes two periodicals. One, the Congo Mission 
News, is a quarterly prepared especially for missionaries and their 
supporters. Most of the articles are in English, though articles in 
French are accepted. ‘This paper has been appearing regularly since 
1912. The other publication, L’Evangile en Afrique, is in French and 
serves an ever-growing number of French-speaking Africans. The 
General Secretary of the Council endeavours to keep in touch with 
all the missions by correspondence and by occasional visits and to 
help in questions that arise between the Government and the 
missions. Circular letters are sent frequently to all stations giving 
information that is likely to be interesting and useful. All sustaining 
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members of the Council receive copies of these circulars as well as 
the publications of the Council. 

To-day there are 1318 Protestant missionaries in Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, including those on furlough, working at 241 central 
stations and, aided by more than 15,000 African pastors, evangelists 
and teachers, the Christian witness is maintained in over 14,000 
Congo villages. Many of these African workers are deeply spiritual 
and able men. 

The number of adult baptized Christians, not counting those in 
Ruanda-Urundi, total 420,259. If we add to these the thousands of 
adherents who are not at present church members and also the 
children of Protestants, the Protestant population of the Congo now 
numbers well over a million, or one-tenth of the total population. 

About 400,000 children of Congo attend Protestant schools, and 
men and boys educated at them are to be found everywhere in the 
Colony, in government offices, in the army, in the mines and planta- 
tions and in commerce. Thousands of splendid Christian homes bear 
daily witness to the success with which God has crowned the labour 
of many years. 

The omission of the Protestant missions from the favour and 
financial aid so generously given to Roman Catholics in recent years, 
and the persecution that many African Protestants have had to face 
from certain small-minded, bigoted priests and others, have un- 
doubtedly helped to draw the Protestants of Congo closer together. 
The services of the Congo Protestant Council have often been 
sought in bringing these wrongs, to the notice of the government, 
with the result, in some cases, that more equal treatment has been 
granted. 

One of the greatest disabilities under which Protestant missions 
work is caused by a government policy according state-aid, which 
includes substantial grants, to Roman Catholic educational work, 
while denying it to the Protestant missions. An attempt is made 
to cloak this injustice under the mantle of ‘nationalism’, it being 
claimed that the Roman Catholic missions are ‘national’ and the 
Protestant ‘foreign’. 

The rights of the Natives themselves in this matter are ignored. 
Protestants pay the same amount in taxes and have equal civic 
obligations with others, but they do not enjoy the same civic privileges. 
State-aided education is denied them. As almost the entire educa- 
tional work of the Colony is entrusted to the missions, this is a most 
serious matter, and is becoming increasingly so. It was officially 
stated that a sum of over thirty million francs was granted by the 
Government for education in 1944. Not a franc of this money Was 
paid to the Protestant missions for the tremendous and most valuable 
educational work that they are doing. Roman Catholic schools, 
including the hundreds of small village schools of some Roman 
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Catholic Orders, are built and maintained by the Government; 
whereas difficulties have often been placed in the way of Protestants 
building schools at all. 

Many fair-minded and influential Belgians are opposed to this 
short-sighted and unjust policy and are hoping, as are the Protestant 
missionaries, to see it changed soon. 

The Congo Protestant Council has frequently sought by a 
friendly approach to the Belgian Government, through interviews 
and memoranda, to bring about this change, and to obtain equality 
and justice, but so far without much success. But we are not as 
those without hope. And had the Council not been watchful and 
made its protest, matters would have been more serious still. 

In the meantime the Roman Catholics are taking full advantage 
of the situation, even during the war, and an increasing number of 
modern buildings are being erected and equipped exclusively for 
their use and at the expense of the Colony. It is hard to believe that 
a democratic and enlightened Belgium will much longer tolerate 
such Roman Catholic domination, which places the large Protestant 
population in a highly under-privileged position. 

For their part, the Protestant missions realize that they have 
much to do, a8 have the Roman Catholics, to improve the quality of 
their work, particularly in the field of education. The standard now 
attained by some of the missions at many different centres is good, 
considering the present development of the Congo, but that of other 
missions is decidedly poor. The Church of Christ in Congo suffers 
on this account, and more and more missionaries are alive to the 
fact that evangelism alone, in such a country as the Congo and at 
such a time as the present, is not enough. 

The Congo Protestant Council is seeking to help and advise 
missions in their educational programmes, but the problem resolves 
itself into one of personnel and adequate funds. The Protestant 
missions need immediately far more men missionaries, many of them 
fully qualified in educational work. We urgently need also many 
whose first language is French and who adopt a sincere and friendly 
attitude toward Belgium. We would like to see many more con- 
secrated Belgian Protestants actively engaged in missionary work in 
their own Colony. Belgium is justifiably proud of her great Colony. 
Belgium has done some magnificent work in Africa, and the social 
and economic development of the Congo during recent years has 
been remarkable. In Congo, the race barrier to the African’s progress 
has not been marked as in some other parts of the Continent. 

Congo Natives are now to be found doing the most highly skilled 
work in many trades and professions, and their advance to new 
standards of living is in many cases dangerously rapid. 

Thousands of Natives have been drawn from their riverside and 
bush villages to the mines, the huge plantations and the great urban 
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centres. Léopoldville alone now has a Native population of about 
80,000. Life in these centres is strangely different from that of the 
past. To Natives fresh from the interior come the possibilities of 
greater good or greater evil. Dance-halls where drink flows freely 
spring up beside new churches and schools. The wonders of broad- 
casting, the cinema, books and newspapers transport the African into 
a new world in which many of them wander amazed and with no 
sure anchor, vision or worth-while goal. Many have money to burn, 
and in burning it are also burning their souls. 

All this, and much more that is going on in Congo to-day, brings 
with it new problems and difficulties for the Church of Christ, as 
well as new and pressing opportunities of deeper and finer service 
for Africa. In our Christian approach to our task we must take into 
account these changes in life and outlook that are coming about so 
rapidly, and adapt our methods as necessity demands. 

There has been more than a little unrest shown by Africans in 
recent years, some of it alarming. Christ’s way of love and unselfish 
service for others is for Congo as elsewhere the way of salvation, 
peace and goodwill. 

The problem of the supply and distribution of school requisites 
and suitable Christian literature is being faced by most Congo 
missions and by the Union Bookshop of the Council. ‘The Protestant 
missions of Congo are most fortunate in having in Dr George 
Carpenter a man of outstanding ability fully devoted to this task. 
The Council is now facing the advisability and possibility of erecting 
and maintaining a large Union Press. Christian literature, production 
and distribution must have a still larger place in our thinking. The 
awakening of African peoples to awareness of the great world 
around them, greatly intensified by the war, has created unpre- 
cedented demands for reading matter of all kinds. 

A tremendous service has been rendered and is being rendered 
by the Protestant medical services. Our doctors and nurses, now 
aided by a splendid army of African assistants, do a magnificent work 
every day in the fight against sickness and death and in caring for 
the suffering and needy. In this they work in close co-operation with 
the fine government medical service. In this branch of our work 
certain state aid is given and gladly accepted. A large share in the 
care of the lepers of the Colony has been entrusted to the Protestant 
missions. At the time of writing there are some 55 doctors working in 
our missions, 87 fully trained nurses and some 527 African assistants. 
During 1943 some 3,183,149 medical consultations were given by 
Protestant doctors and nurses. Yet the total medical service of the 
Congo is inadequate, in many areas most pathetically so. More and 
more Africans must be trained by the State and the missions for this 
work. It is a grand open field of Christian service in which Africans 
are proving themselves to have natural qualifications and ability. 
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As we face the future we realize that Congo schools will require 
increasingly good, qualified leadership. They are one of the most 
vital agencies that we possess for reaching the whole community and 
transforming it into newness of life. ~ 

If our churches are to be strong and self-propagating, both 
pastors and lay members must have opportunity for growth and 
training. Christian schools form the natural agency for it. 

While it is of first importance that all missionaries have these 
spiritual qualifications that are essential in all truly Christian under- 
takings, other qualifications are also required to enable God’s 
servants to serve the people of Africa to-day. The best possible 
training of missionary candidates should be sought. 

Africans are demanding higher standards of education and of 
living. Missionaries must be able to-help them to attain such standards 
with love, sympathetic understanding and ability. The missionary in 
Africa to-day is called on to work more and more with the African 
as well as for him. African participation and leadership must be 
increasingly expected, understood and courageously encouraged. 

The primary education in the villages must be more closely 
integrated with life in the community and the whole of life related 
to Christ and His way. 

Much more requires to be done for women and girls, to lead them 
into channels of Christian and social service. Conferences on work 
among women and girls have already been held, and many missions 
are planning to follow the recommendations of these conferences. 

Government and commerce have accomplished gigantic tasks in 
the Belgian Congo during the past fifty years and are making careful 
plans for future development. ‘The Protestants of Congo can also be 
proud of their part and full of gratitude to God for what He has 
accomplished through them. But they too must carefully consider 
to-day the path that they should take and with God’s help and 
guidance plan how they can better serve Christ and the Congo-in 
the years ahead. We hope and believe that in this the Protestants of 
Congo, supported by the home boards of the missions, will work in 
yet closer Christian fellowship and unity. We hope, too, that the 
Protestants of Congo will soon be enabled to work in more fruitful 
co-operation with the Belgian Government. 

In the days that lie ahead, the Congo Protestant Council has a 
great responsibility before it. It must continue to foster and encourage 
true Christian fellowship and understanding and seek to help not 
only the missions, but the whole Church of Christ in Congo to move 
forward and upward in the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ and 
in effective service for Him, seeking to relate the Church of Christ 
in Congo to the great Church of Christ in all the world. 


H. WAKELIN COXILL 





A NEW APPROACH IN A NEW DAY 


By THE BISHOP IN IRAN 


ee for missionary work ‘to-day differ greatly from 
those which prevailed in earlier times. There is a danger 
that the significance of this fact may be overlooked or at least not 
given full consideration. With the changed conditions we need a 
change, or at least a modification, in methods, and perhaps an 
entirely new outlook may be not only possible but necessary if the 
work is not to suffer. The wonderful results of the past may tend to 
make us less willing to recognize the fact that the old methods may 
be hindering the work, in the same way as out-of-date machinery 
prevents the best output in industry. The following article is based 
for the most part on experience gained in Iran, but the conditions 
noted are not confined to that land. Similar conditions exist, with 
variations of intensity and colour, in almost every country, and the 
conclusions can be tested and criticized by those who work in other 
areas. 

In early days, the missionary often had the whole field to himself, 
or at least constituted the people’s chief contact with the outside 
world. The missionaries were thus able to exert a quite extraordinary 
power and influence, out of all proportion to their numbers. When 
the missionary doctor is the only doctor available, or the mission 
school is the only education offered, they command great respect and 
influence. For everyone, from the prince to the peasant, the mis- 
sionary becomes the embodiment of all that is modern, up-to-date 
and interesting. Under such conditions the Gospel message had a 
more or less free field, with little competition from rival interests. 
The Bible was often the only book, or at least the only book other than 
the ancient literature of the country. The missionary as a rule took 
full advantage of the situation and did a fine work in laying a solid 
foundation of trust, friendship and respect, which has been carried 
over into the new life of to-day and on which we of a later generation 
are building. 

Conditions are different when the mission doctor is only one of a 
number, whether foreigners or nationals of the country. The mission 
school now has to compete with other schools with equally good 
buildings and better equipment. Under such conditions the foreigner 
is sometimes at a disadvantage compared with the national, and the 
missionary is sometimes at a disadvantage compared with other 
foreigners. Other things being equal, a sick person will often prefer 
to be treated by one of his own countrymen and the parent to send 


his child to school where he will not become infected with the 
280 
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foreigner’s religion. The missionary finds himself far from being the 
only dispenser of western medicine or education. In fact he finds 
himself often in a very difficult position, competing with those who 
seem to have many advantages on their side. In some instances, as in 
Iran, the foreigner has been, at least for the time being, largely 
excluded from the educational field. In fact, conditions have changed 
tremendously. The missionary finds himself with a diminishing 
influence, compared with other foreign and native influences of a 
similar kind which are all competing for attention. Does this mean 
that the days of missionary work are numbered, or that we must 
re-think our approach and revise our methods? 

These changed conditions and competing influences seem to 
group themselves into three types. 

There is first of all the central government, or State. Formerly, 
any central, organized authority took little or no notice of the 
missionary and did not affect the lives of the people very closely. 
This may have been through lack of interest or through inefficiency 
or for want of the instruments or techniques of government. It is not 
too much to say that it is the introduction of western ideas and 
methods of government into these countries, through British or 
other agencies, which has awakened the national governments to 
realize their powers and exert themselves and develop the techniques 
of control. In practically every country to-day—East or West—the 
State is a very pervasive power which is exerting more and more 
control over people’s lives. In earlier days it was more often the 
religious authorities who exerted the real power. It was religious 
sanctions rather than state control which held the field. In Iran the 
Mullahs were supreme and practically held the power of life and 
death in their hands. As far as missionary work was concerned, it 
had this advantage: that it was at work in a religious atmosphere 
rather than in relation to the secular attitude to life which state 
control has introduced. The Gospel came as a rival claim of the same 
kind. In those days most people acknowledged the fact of spiritual 
realities, whereas now we often have to begin a stage further back 
and bring men to acknowledge the claims of Christ. A belief in God 
could be taken for granted, and persecution was more obviously a 
suffering for one’s faith rather than (as it is often represented to-day) 
disloyalty to the State. The State is a secular body and the issue is 
confused and complicated. The State interferes in every part of life 
and tries to bring even religion into subjection to itself. 

The rest of the world has learnt (or re-learnt) from the West the 
tremendous power of state control and we must expect to see the 
scope, claims and influence of the State increase. It can, and in many 
cases is already beginning to, control the entry of foreigners into a 
country and their actions when they are there. The government 
controls the schools and so influences the lives of the people at their 
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source. It controis the radio, the press and the cinema. In Iran, as 
stated above, the foreigner has been largely excluded from the 
educational system by the closure of all foreign schools. The result 
is that the stream of liberal and Christian ideas and ideals with 
which they had been refreshing the country is dried up. A similar 
fate nearly befell the hospitals. In any event, the time has gone for 
ever when the mission school or hospital occupies an undisputed and 
unrivalled place in these countries. 

At one time the very existence of a mission institution was a 
witness to Christianity. Now it must be the quality and spirit of its 
service which must distinguish the mission hospital and school from 
government institutions or other competitors. Does this mean that 
the day of mission institutions is passing away? It certainly means 
that we must keep them efficient and effective, or they will only bring 
discredit to the Christian cause and risk being closed for failure to 
comply with government requirements. Unless we can supply what 
the country wants in the way of special courses, up-to-date equip- 
ment, first-class qualifications, these institutions will not be allowed 
indefinitely to remain. Already foreign doctors and teachers must 
produce their qualifications and some years of experience before 
permission to practise or teach is granted. But provided this can be 
done, the mission institution has an important place to fill and a great 
work to do. The efficiency of the evangelistic work and the standard 
in character and conduct of the Christian staff must be correspond- 
ingly high, if the Christian institution is to fulfil its task. It must 
also associate itself very closely with the indigenous Church of the 
country, or it will not be of any use in the building up of that Church. 
The foreign missionary normally wants some kind of means through 
which he can express himself and make the contacts for his evangel- 
istic approach. The ‘born evangelist’ is a law unto himself, and the 
pastor has his church, but others normally find their approach 
through the institution, unless there is some other individual outlet, 
such as literature. 

The entry of government or state control is a tremendous new 
force which we have to take into account. The first reaction almost 
instinctively is to resent the loss of the old freedom of action to which 
we had become accustomed. But not all state control is necessarily 
evil and the loss of some freedom is not necessarily to be interpreted 
as an attack on principles. We must expect less personal liberty than 
formerly and we must accustom ourselves to less freedom to carry 
on our work. We have to think out how much freedom is necessary 
for us to be able to witness for Christ. We must not expect all the 
freedoms to which we have become accustomed in England, with its 
long history of Christian thought and tradition. The missionary will 
have to work in less ideal conditions, restricted in many ways. But as 
light shines best in a dark place, so Christian freedom may often 
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reveal its true quality best when jt operates under restrictions. 
Perhaps it is God’s plan that through the loss of our former freedom 
we foreign missionaries are going to enter more sympathetically and 
understandingly into the difficulties and disabilities under which our 
fellow-Christians of the lands to which we go live and work. We must 
be careful not to claim freedoms for ourselves which they do not enjoy. 
There must be no two standards of Christian life and conduct, for the 
missionary and for the national. Unless, after the war, allied nations 
can lay down regulations (and see that they are carried out) for the 
preservation of the freedom of the individual in the constitutions of 
these states, and in their international relationships, we are likely to 
see a period of great difficulty for missions and for the young, growing 
churches which do not yet enjoy any official recognition in their own 
countries. A most pressing need is the setting out of a Magna Charta 
of human rights to which all shall subscribe, with a guarantee 
that these rights will be respected. In Iran, the Christian churches 
(apart from the Armenian community which is a ‘recognized 
minority’ with representation in parliament) have no official status 
and Christians have no rights as such. But in practice we enjoy a good 
deal of freedom. As Iran, however, is drawn into closer relations with 
other countries, she is almost certain to follow them in her demands. 
Unless there is some recognized freedom for religious minorities and 
individuals in all countries, the position as it crystallizes will become 
worse. The so-called ‘Millet system’ prevails in Muslim countries, 
whereby certain rights are accorded to recognized minorities. But 
there is very little liberty for the individual to follow his conscience 
in the matter of his religion. Orthodox Islam does not recognize the 
right of a Muslim to change his religion. Freedom means only the 
right for a person to remain what he is if he belongs to a recognized 
body or community. Left to itself, Iran will allow a considerable 
degree of freedom unofficially. But this means that the individual is 
at the mercy of anyone who wants to stir up trouble for him. 

In countries where the British are in effective control—for 
example in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan or in Palestine—the position 
is a little different, sometimes easier and sometimes more difficult. 
In so-called pagan areas the British government adopt a very friendly 
attitude towards Christian missions and the national Church. The 
government can be a valuable ally and very useful and happ 
co-operation may result. In Muslim areas, however, the British 
government in general adopts a rather different attitude. In some 
cases the missionary is not allowed to enter the area, and mission 
work of any kind is looked on with disfavour. 

The second kind of influence which has invaded so-called 
mission lands may be thought of generally as ‘other foreign influences’. 
From very early times there have always been, apart from the 
missionary, some individuals or merchant firms who have settled in 
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these lands or had dealings with them. But to-day their number has 
greatly increased and their influence is altogether different. They are 
often very large concerns, such as the oil companies, which have 
such a great influence in the Middle East, or other trading companies 
whose large capital funds give them a commanding influence. Or it 
may be philanthropic societies, such as the Near East Foundation 
(U.S.A.), or the British Council, whose influence can be consider- 
able. These companies or societies generally command large sums of 
money and employ a great many British or American workers, who 
have a far-reaching influence in the countries in which they operate. 
In comparison, the missionary societies are very small in numbers 
and have very little money to spend, so that their institutions are often 
relatively overshadowed. The national often learns more from these 
‘other foreigners’ than from the missionary. The influence of these 
non-missionary representatives of so-called Christian countries is 
enormous. How are we to consider these influences? Can we look on 
them as allies in the great cause? 

It must be admitted with sorrow and humiliation that the 
majority of them do not make any profession whatever of their 
Christian convictions. They stand out, it is true, from their Muslim 
or pagan environment, as above the average in character and conduct, 
but only a very small minority attend any Christian services or in 
any way identify themselves with their Christian background. There 
are, of course, a number of keen Christians to be counted among 
them, whose influence, as far as it goes, is a joy and encouragement 
to the missionary. 

Undoubtedly there is in this great company of men and women 
—representative of the West—a latent spiritual power and Christian 
life which have not yet been discovered or mobilized for Christ. 
Even those who stand out as acknowledged Christians are failing to 
make their influence effective for Christ for lack of opportunity or 
of encouragement. Unless we are content to recognize the witness 
of the missionary as the only witness to Christ in these lands, we 
must find out how we may bring out and use the witness of 
the non-missionary Christian engaged in these other occupations. 
Unless there is somehow to be a connexion with the Church, 
it seems that the witness of the lone Christian largely fails to 
be a witness to Christ. The individual Christian can only give his 
distinctive witness from inside the church which is the body to which 
he belongs and which is the appointed channel in and through which 
he can witness. One stone, however beautifully carved, cannot give 
any indication of the beauty of the building which is in the mind of 
the architect, nor can one isolated Christian, however beautiful in 
character, give any idea of that spiritual temple which God is 
building in this world to be His witness. The problem is to use this 
spiritual force to the full to help build up the Church to His glory. 
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How can the missionary society encourage these other Christian 
forces to ally and identify themselves with us in the great witness for 
Christ? How can the Church encourage them to active membership? 
Can it be done by the society enlarging its borders to include as- 
sociate members and by the Church through the promotion of an 
‘order’ among those-who would like to associate themselves more 
closely with the church of the country? There is much to be thought 
out on these lines. 

What the situation seems to demand is that the missionary 
society should be prepared to enlarge its borders and widen its 
appeal so as to encourage and invite co-operation. Why should not 
active Christians, who do not feel called to full-time missionary work 
abroad, but who intend to go abroad in so-called ‘secular’ or business 
occupations, be invited and encouraged to make their ‘vitness for 
Christ effective by allying themselves in some definite way with the 
society before they go ouf and with the church when they arrive? 
They would thus find the inspiration and help of being linked up 
with others and with the active Christian forces in the country. 
Sometimes it would be possible for such persons to make their first 
contacts with the country directly through the society. They might be 
able to get some missionary training before going out, so as to under- 
stand better the conditions, opportunities and responsibilities of a 
Christian. Some might be willing to go out under the missionary 
society and for the first year or two master the language and make 
their contacts with the Christian Church before directly taking up 
their permanent work. In this way it would be much easier for them 
to forge the links with the church which are so essential if their 
witness is to be effective. In this way also the present unsatisfactory 
distinction between mission and non-mission would tend to become 
obliterated and a more healthy relationship be encouraged between all 
the Christian forces. Such persons, when they leave the mission, 
would continue to be associate members. 

There are many openings for people to go abroad and make their 
own living in independent work, such as medicine, midwifery, 
engineering. Artisans such as carpenters might set up on their own 
and make their living in these countries, while at the same time 
by their Christian character and their connexion with the local 
church they would contribute to the witness for Christ. Such a man 
might count far more for Christ out there than he would at home. 
He might be able to raise the whole idea of service to a higher level 
by his example in the church. Such a man or woman would get much 
closer to the real problems and difficulties of the local Christian than 
the missionary can usually do, for he would have to face the same 
kind of difficulties which the national has to face in working out his 
Christian faith in a Muslim society in practical ways. Such a contri- 
bution would be a vital one at the stage of growth at which most of 
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these churches find themselves to-day. Such persons would help to 
obliterate or at least soften the line of division which so often tends to 
separate the mission worker from his fellow-Christian in the church 
because of his more sheltered position. 

The third and last of the elements in the modern situation is the 
existence of the national churches. They are part of what the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury called ‘the great new fact of our era’. 
In what has been said above this fact has been assumed, but it needs 
to be directly faced and reckoned with. Missions are giving much 
thought to this new factor and are trying to adjust themselves to it. 
But there is still much thinking to be done. There is too much of the 
old attitude still evident. We can unreservedly thank God for this new 
fact. It is really the crown of the whole missionary effort and it came 
about almost, one might say, unnoticed and unplanned. It is the act 
of God—the evidence of His Presence and His blessing on our work. 

The response of the Anglican missions to this new fact has been 
to ‘diocesanize’. Thus, in its own way, our Comfnunion tries to 
emphasize at one time both the dependence and the interdependence 
of each church. This devolution of responsibility is wise, and means 
that the centre of gravity is shifted from the home base of the mission 
to the church itself. It means that the mission beconfes the servant 
of the church rather than its master. The scaffolding is removed and 
the material is used in the building itself to stiffen and reinforce it, 
sometimes in places not much noticed. But the organization is only 
the outside and may sometimes exist without either the missionary 
or the national wishing to exchange parts and responsibilities. 
The national would often prefer that the missionary should carry the 
load and make the decisions, while the foreigner is often only too 
ready to take the lead and make the other follow in his steps. There 
is still much to be thought out as to how much of our western 
Christianity is really fundamental to the Catholic, Universal Faith 
and how much belongs to our own peculiar national genius. When the 
organization has been put right, it is easier to get down to the 
fundamental adjustments of thought and attitude. The foreign 
missionary too often finds that he needs more of the mind of Christ 
‘who humbled Himself’ and ‘made Himself of no reputation and took 
upon Him the form of a servant’. The national also needs to learn 
how to ‘bear his own burden and so fulfil the law of Christ’. There is 
often a long way to travel before the two elements are fused together 
to become ‘one new man’ in Christ. It is no new problem. St Paul 
encountered it in his own day, as we see when we read Ephesians ii. 
Then it was Jew and Gentile; now it is East and West which are being 
‘builded together’, growing into a holy temple in the Lord. 

So in these new conditions the missionary and ‘the mission’ must 
decide how they are to witness to Christ and to get their message 
across. Are we to think of the mission as over against these others? 
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Are we to consider these others as allies or with suspicion? The 
churches are welcomed even if perhaps we may not yet have com- 
pletely adjusted ourselves to them or become used to thinking in 
terms of the Church. But it is still disputed as to how we can co- 
operate with governments and non-mission elements. One fatal thing 
is to ignore them. The time has arrived when we must come off our 
pedestal and enter the arena. We must think of ourselves more as salt 
than as light. The mission must permeate and penetrate in every 
direction rather than stand outside and take up a detached position. 
We must draw out and make use of all that can be used for Christ 
everywhere and invite the co-operation of all who will help. In theory 
and on paper it may seem almost impossible to co-operate with a 
Muslim government, but in practice it may often be possible to do so. 
This has been our experience so far in Iran. The missionary does not 
belong to an exclusive society; rather, he rejoices when others come 
in. Unfortunately we do not always give the impression that we 
welcome them. But all this will demand a greater degree of consecra- 
tion than ever. If the salt has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted? It is far more difficult to keep the distinctive Christian charac- 
ter in the dust and conflict of the arena. It is so easy to let standards 
become lowered. But it is where the battle is hottest that we may 
know that we are nearest to our Lord, sure of his support and 
protection. 
W. J. THOMPSON 
(Bishop in Iran) 











THE MOTIVE OF MISSIONARY SERVICE 
By A. L. EWAN 


* does not seem to be realized by some members of the Christian 
Church that the men and women who volunteer from their 
ranks for missionary service abroad are ordinary human beings with 
no spiritual faculties beyond those with which all God’s children 
are as a rule endowed. Even if, in deciding to become missionaries, 
they claim to have had a ‘call’ from God, yet that call is something 
which normally comes through the same channels as those through 
which God guides all who seek His purpose for their lives. In fact, 
missionaries are not superhuman people, and the call which they 
receive is well within the comprehension of any follower of Christ. 

The experience of a call is indeed very closely parallel to the 
‘sense of vocation’ which directs many men and women in other 
walks of life in choosing their careers. To a non-religious man a sense 
of vocation may not imply a Divine influence at work; but to a Chris- 
tian man it is an indication of God’s purpose for his life, showing him 
that such and such a profession or occupation is the one in which he 
may be of the greatest service to the Kingdom of God. It would be 
as true to say that such a man is ‘called’ to be a musician, joiner or 
doctor, as that a missionary is ‘called’ to spread the Gospel overseas. 

In another way also the missionary candidate’s experience runs 
parallel to that of his fellow-Christians in more common callings. 
A man with a sense of vocation is usually able on reflection to trace 
certain influences in his earlier life, and certain interests, qualities 
and talents in himself, which, as they gradually unfolded, contributed 
to the growth of that sense of vocation. So it is with the missionary. 
Dominant in his mind is the conviction that God has commanded 
him to go abroad as a witness to the Gospel. But various subsidiary 
motives and interests have combined to bring him to this realization. 
How human he is becomes fully evident when these underlying 
factors are brought to consciousness and critically examined. 

Very often the candidate comes from a home where the central 
interest of the parents is the Kingdom of God, and where the spread 
of the Gospel in ‘foreign parts’ is a matter of deep concern and regular 
pare The child reads and hears of missionary work, and it is set 

efore him as one of the highest forms of service which men can 

render to Jesus Christ. Missionaries are among his heroes, and their 

pioneering exploits arouse all his love of adventure and eagerness for 

a life of daring, danger and high endeavour. Some childish grasp of 

the ideals which inspired these heroes of his may awaken in him a 

feeling of sympathy and concern a the peoples among whom those 
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missionaries worked. Parents, teachers—both in day school and 
Sunday school—as well as ministers, with their responsibility for 
children’s religious education, can help to guide and develop a 
child’s spontaneous interest in missionary service. 

Many missionary recruits are sons and daughters of the manse. 
Into their homes missionaries on furlough have come as welcome 
guests and personal friends, bringing the work in India, Africa, 
China or elsewhere more vividly to a child’s imagination. 

Other recruits are themselves the children of missionary parents. 
Many of them have actually spent their earliest days in a mission 
station, with the people of that place for their only friends, and the 
language of that country the first to come to their infant lips. Small 
wonder that many of them grow up with no other dream than that 
of following in their parents’ footsteps. 

Interest in missionary work may awaken in others at a later 
stage. In the years just before and after leaving school, the attitude 
of most young people to their environment and the world as a whole 
becomes more and more enlightened, realistic and critical. A casual 
geographical interest in other lands may develop into intelligent 
study of their culture and civilization; or into a genuine concern for 
the political and economic problems in those countries and the social 
conditions which cause them. Many feel a keen desire to see those 
countries for themselves. Some would go abroad chiefly for their 
own education, some for fuller scope to practise their professions, 
some from motives of social service. Among them are sincere 
Christians, acting on a strong sense of vocation. In business, in- 
dustry, government service and other spheres many of them find 
the openings which they seek. But some of these young Christians— 
possessing just the same intellectual, professional and humanitarian 
interests—come to feel a direct responsibility for the extension 
of the Church overseas, and decide to offer their services to the 
Church as missionaries. 

The supreme desire to work for God’s Kingdom, a deep realiza- 
tion of the world’s desperate need of the Gospel, a personal interest 
in some particular aspect or field of service and a humble sense of 
being able (with.God’s help) to accept both the limitations and the 
responsibilities of a missionary’s life—is it not in such ways that 
God calls individual men and women to service abroad? There 
must be many who do not recognize the ‘signs from heaven’ to be 
found in their own hearts. 

That the evangelistic motive is the only ultimately valid one in 
his work must come home to every missionary not only once in his 
career, but many times. Time and again subsidiary interests creep 
in, threatening the supreme place of the supreme Purpose. Time and 
again the missionary must examine himself and renew his self- 
dedication to his Lord. 

20 
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Certain times seem specially meant to give opportunity for the 
radical sifting of the motives in a missionary’s mind. The first such 
eriod will probably be that intervening between his awareness of 
fis call from God and his actual arrival on the mission field. Another 
opportunity for surveying his motives comes with each furlough 
period, after each successive term of service. Each time he will regard 
his calling from a slightly altered angle, but each time his self- 
examination will take very much the same general course. Earnest 
prayer, disciplined thinking and study, thoughtful discussion with 
friends and colleagues and critical reflection on his past experiences— 
such are the chief means available to the missionary who seeks to 
renew his purpose with the help of the Holy Spirit. 

He must severely deal with any tendency to sentimentality or 
excessive emotionalism in his attitude to God and to his faith. It is 
vital that he should have a relationship with God which will withstand 
the shocks of disillusionment and disappointment, as well as the 
attacks of enquiring non-Christian minds and the insidious encroach- 
ments of a non-Christian atmosphere. It is not fundamentally a 
question of whether he is ‘good enough’ to be a missionary. The 
essential thing is that he must discover the secret of the life ‘hid with 
Christ in God’, must know how to draw on the endless resources of 
God, must learn to live in constant communion with God. 

Further, he must understand the content of the Christian faith 
and its application to practical realities. He must know and be able 
to declare what Christ’s Church is and what it stands for. He must 
take stock of what he himself has received as benefits through his 
faith, his Church and the (at least partially) Christian society in which 
he has grown up. Vague beliefs will not convince non-believers, or 
help inexperienced Christians of a younger Church. If, however, he 
honestly wrestles with these questions, he will find himself on surer 
ground, with a deeper gratitude for what God has given to him 
through Christ, and a fuller appreciation of what the Gospel can 
mean to all who will accept it. Resting on this firmer foundation, he 
may fearlessly go forward into the field, with confidence and expect- 
ancy, with the vision of God’s purpose for the world before him. 

Sentimentality and over-emotionalism may also creep into the 
missionary’s concern for the needs of those to whom he is sent to 
minister. The stronger his own sense of gratitude to God, the 
stronger becomes his concern for those who do not know the Gospel 
of Christ. He sees and feels their need, and his heart goes out in pity 
and in a longing to help them. But this pity must be disciplined. It 
may degenerate into sentimental patronage or self-righteousness if 
care is not taken. The pity shown by Jesus to those whom He helped 
was never of that kind. Through Him we know that the world is 
God’s family, and that all men are God’s children, whether they 
know and believe it or not. In His sight all men are equal, and the 
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great lesson which they must learn is that of brotherly love to one 
another. Brotherly love is impossible if there is patronage on one 
side. The missionary must meet those among whom he is to work 
as his equals, on a man-to-man basis, appreciating what they are 
and have achieved, respecting their many fine qualities, studying 
their traditions, their culture, their language, and in all things accord- 
ing them unfailing courtesy and friendliness. 

But is brotherly love enough? Did not Jesus point to something 
higher yet which His disciples must show towards others? He took 
towel and basin and washed their feet, and so taught them (and us) 
to ‘esteem others better than themselves’. In obedience to this 
example, a missionary must consider himself the servant of his 
adopted people and serve them with unassuming humility. No 
command of Christ’s is harder to follow than this. And to-day this 
requirement of the Master’s is borne in upon missionaries in new 
ways, for the time has come when posts of high responsibility, with 
their attendant prestige in the eyes of the outside public as well as the 
local Christian community, must be handed over to trained leaders 
among the people of the younger Churches themselves. This is a 
very practical challenge to the missionaries, who for so long have held 
these important administrative positions which give them influence 
in many spheres of their environment. True humility must shine 
through every aspect of the Christian life. 

There is yet a third line of thought where honesty is painfully 
difficult to attain, in this process of testing one’s motives. The mis- 
sionary, especially the new volunteer, must not only be strong in his 
faith in God, and willing to pay the price of sacrificial service; he 
must also weigh up in his mind certain very practical questions 
concerning his own ‘equipment’ for the work he desires to undertake. 
Through study and discussion, he will have formed a fairly accurate 
idea of the kind of duties which will be required of him, the kind of 
people he will have for colleagues and friends, the climate and other 
features of the place where he hopes to go, and the difficulties which 
will face him at every turn of the road. With all this in mind, he must 
frankly ask himself whether, apart from his true desire to spread the 
Kingdom of God, he really possesses the qualifications, intellectual, 
temperamental and physical, which such strenuous conditions of 
living will demand of him. God can use faulty instruments to bring 
about His purposes, but surely no one should carelessly neglect a 
chance to detect and remedy a weakness in himself which may 
otherwise make it harder for himself and others to be effective 
witnesses for God. 

If, for example, the intending missionary lacks some professional 
training which would add to his usefulness on the field, let him 
gladly take the time to acquire it. If he is by nature reserved and 
unsociable, let him learn to appreciate the enrichment of friendship 
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by the deliberate effort to break down the barriers which he has 
built up around himself. If he fears responsibility, let him bravely 
defy this fear and, perhaps in small ways at first, learn to carry 
burdens, and find that he is upheld by the strong arm of God. If 
some physical weakness is detected in him, and if a cure is possible, 
let him face delay in his plans with hope and patience, so that the 
service he will render later on may be unhampered by that disability. 
If he sincerely believes in his call, he will spare no efforts to overcome 
his inadequacies, trusting that God is aiding him. Through such 
experiences of testing and discipline, he will discover the truth of the 
promises of God, which will strengthen him again and again in years 
to come, when he is tempted to break down or despair. 

And what if there appears to be no remedy for his particular 

roblem? If, for instance, he is incapable of learning foreign 
anguages, or suffers from some incurable physical handicap, what 
then? A frank acceptance of the circumstances is the first essential. 
It may be then that some special piece-of work will open up for him 
in the mission field, a sphere in which his handicap will cause only 
a minimum of hindrance to his effectiveness as a missionary. Others 
there are, for whom constant ill-health or unavoidable family 
responsibilities make it quite impossible to offer for service abroad, 
though they experience all the attraction of a call to a missionary 
career. For them it is hard perhaps to understand why the door seems 
closed to them. But their prayers, their sympathy and their efforts 
to spread interest in missionary work abroad within the Church at 
home are the expression of the same motive of love which would 
have taken them overseas had circumstances allowed; and their 
ministry is no less precious to the Lord whom they serve. 

Through all this reviewing of his motives, the missionary returns 
simply to contemplate the nature of the Love of God—that Love 
which searches his heart, revealing his poverty and powerlessness; 
which claims and disciplines his whole being; which challenges him 
to nobler endeavour and higher sacrifice. Finally he comes in utter 
surrender before his Saviour, to receive again the assurance of 
forgiveness and the promise of new life and strength, and the 
reminder that only as a redeemed sinner himself dare he rank himself 
with those who would bear the Cross and its message into all the 
world. The boundless, urgent Love of God was the motive behind 
the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. That same Love alone can supply 
adequate motive power, with unlimited resources, to those engaged 
in the immense enterprise of the evangelization of the world. And 
the more they learn to reflect that same Love towards their neigh- 
bours, the more surely will others learn to honour and reverence the 
Lord whom they seek to proclaim. 

A. L. Ewan 
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TIMOTHY RICHARD 
HIS CONTRIBUTION TO MODERN CHINA 


By E. W. BURT 


MAZING changes have taken place in China during the past 

half-century and no one played a larger part in bringing hom 
about than Timothy Richard. He shares this honour with another 
great man, Sir Robert Hart, the Irishman, who reformed and re- 
organized the Customs and established the postal service. What 
Sir Robert did in the sphere of administration Richard did in the 
religious sphere. Both were disinterested and loyal friends of China. 
It is with Richard, whose centenary falls this year, that this article is 
concerned, for if we would understand modern China we must enquire 
into the nature of his contribution. 

The International Review of Missions is a clearing-house for 
discussion of the strategy of missions and their future development. 
But it is worth while to look back and commemorate some of the 
men who laboured to bring about the stupendous changes that have 
taken place in China during recent years. Richard was not the only 
man who contributed to this achievement. Other men laboured and 
Richard entered into their labours. It is only fair to link his name with 
some of his great predecessors. Robert Morrison, the first of Protestant 
missionaries to go to China, went out in 1807 and, amid extraordinary 
difficulties, translated the whole Bible into Chinese, compiled a 
Dictionary and did much other preparatory work; yet after twenty- 
five years he had baptized only ten converts. James Legge followed 
in 1839 and became a great sinologue, opening the treasures of the 
Chinese classics to the West and in his later years holding the Chair 
of Chinese in the University of Oxford. There were notable men 
among Richard’s contemporaries: Griffith John, prince of mis- 
sionaries, David Hill, a saint of beautiful devotion and self-denial, 
and Hudson Taylor, founder of the China Inland Mission. All these 
men except Morrison were known to the writer personally and 
Richard was the equal of any of them. To many of the present day 
he is no doubt nothing but a name or a dim legend, but those of us 
who knew him in person can testify to his great qualities of mind 
and heart and are persuaded that he did very much to awaken China 
from her age-long slumber. 

Though a complete biography cannot be given here, a brief 
summary must be attempted as.the necessary background and basis 
of any appreciation. Timothy was born on October 10, 1845, in 
Ffaloybrenen, or King’s Fold, a small village in Caermarthenshire. 
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By a strange coincidence this date, October 10, also happens to be 
the date of the Revolution that ended the Manchu rule and saw the 
establishment of the Republic in China. Timothy was the youngest 
of nine children and his father was a blacksmith and farmer, and a 
deacon of the local Baptist church. On the home farm and in a school 
on one of its fields Timothy passed his boyhood. He early showed 
gréat keenness in acquiring knowledge and all his life he was learn- 
ing. When eighteen he was schoolmaster of an endowed school with 
one hundred and twenty pupils under his care. In early youth he 
came under the influence of the Great Revival of 1858-60, and with 
fifty others was baptized in the river near his home. A Baptist he 
remained, but he rose above all denominational limits and his name 
is now as much the possession of the whole Church as those of 
William Carey and David Livingstone. Richard heard the call to 
become a missionary at the age of sixteen and, after a four years’ 
course of study in Haverford West Theological College, he was 
accepted by the Baptist Missionary Society and arrived at Chefoo 
in February, 1870. 

Richard was not the first Baptist missionary to go to China, but 
he was the first to penetrate and live in the interior. The original 
band of eight had been thinned by disease and death, and Richard 
soon found himself the sole survivor. 

At this point it is necessary to record how different was the China 
where Richard landed from the same country to-day. Then the ae 
and their rulers were hostile to the foreigner and all his ways. After 


two wars the western powers had forced China to open a few Treaty 


Ports on the coast. Even this was done grudgingly and the worst 
ossible sites were fobbed off on the foreigners for their settlements. 
he vast interior was still forbidden territory, and it was only after 
the massacre of the French Consul at Tientsin and his wife and 
twenty-one Sisters of Mercy in the very year Richard reached Chefoo 
that a new treaty was signed, giving foreigners liberty to travel and 
settle in the interior. Even then for a long time petty obstacles were 
placed in their way and owners were afraid to let houses for their 
residence. The Manchu dynasty was tottering to its fall. Its ministers 
were corrupt and inefficient. Moreover, the Taiping rebellion, which 
lasted from 1851 to 1865, had only just been suppressed. The leader 
of this rebellion had had a loose connexion with Christianity, and 
the movement began with hope and promise, but soon degenerated, 
and was only stamped out finally by the help of Gordon, after eleven 
provinces had been ravaged and some twenty million lives lost. 
Besides the material losses which it involved, the rebellion left 
a spirit of antagonism against Christianity, because of the early 
association of the leader with the religion that he only partially 
understood; and when at last permission was granted for foreigners 
to proceed to the interior, there were many difficulties to overcome. 
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Not the least of these were the bad communications. The roads were 
mere sunken ruts, deep in mud or in dust, according to the season of 
the year. And the only mode of travel was by springless carts which, 
with luck, might cover thirty miles a day. Telegraph lines were not 
sanctioned till 1881, and there was no postal service till more than 
thirty years after Richard’s arrival. The local magistrates shared the 
rs eee of the people as to the motives of the missionary. But, 
with all these drawbacks, the year 1870 marks the turn of the tide, 
and Richard was one of the first to take advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities. His patience, courtesy and good humour gradually wore 
down opposition, and his healing of the sick won the confidence and 
affection of the people. And, whatever the difficulties in maintaining 
good relations with officials, Richard always treated them with 
respect and consulted them at every step. Once in Shantung the 
people, indignant at the inaction of the officials in time of dire distress, 
tied to induce Richard to head a popular movement against the 
magistrates, but this Richard stedfastly refused to do, for he knew 
that such a course would have proved fatal to all his hopes. 

It must be remembered that in China in those days there were 
no newspapers, except one official Gazette published in aire 
There was little public opinion, and the people were concerned only 
with the local magistrate, who bore the name of ‘father and mother 
of the people’. On his character the welfare of the district depended. 
Lawsuits abounded and judgment was wont to go in favour of the 
longest purse. Worse still, illiteracy was rampant. Few women could 
read and the era of girls’ schools had not begun. Perhaps five per 
cent of the men could read and a much smaller number could write. 
One of the earliest tasks of the missionary was to teach the people to 
read their own language. These unfavourable conditions must be 
realized if we are to measure the magnitude of the task that con- 
fronted the early missionaries. Things have changed greatly for the 
better since then, chiefly owing to the patient efforts of the mis- 
sionaries over many decades. 

This digression should help to explain the environment in which 
Richard had to work. 

Returning to Chefoo we see the young missionary bending all 
his energies to mastering the language and becoming acquainted 
with the customs and religions of the people. Then followed a period 
of adventurous pioneering trips in Manchuria and Shantung. 
Finally, in 1875 Richard came to a momentous decision. Up to that 
time missionaries were confined to the narrow limits of the Treaty 
Ports. But now restrictions were lifted and a new era of evangelism 
and church-building began. A Treaty Port was not a desirable centre 
for missionary wk The less respectable sort of people collected 
there, but more hopeful —— awaited those who had the courage 
to go up country, where the people had their natural roots. So Richard 
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handed over his little flock to one of the other missions at the coast 
and settled in the ancient city of Tsingchowfu in the heart of the 
province and some ten days’ travel from Chefoo. His choice was 
guided by the fact that in the district were many secret religious sects, 
whose members had an unsatisfied thirst for the truth, but who had 
hitherto failed in their search for it. Such men were predisposed to 
receive the Christian message, and from them came many of the 
strongest Christians of the infant Church. Within two or three years 
there was a church of six hundred members and two thousand 
enquirers. 

Richard only stayed seven years in all in Shantung, but he will 
always be regarded as the father of the Church in that province, 
which more than two thousand years before had been the scene of the 
life and teaching of Confucius and Mencius. A famine broke out in 
the province and Richard was at once immersed in relief work. But 
soon he was called away by the still more terrible distress in Shansi. 
Leaving the work in Shantung in the capable hands of A. G. Jones 
(who arrived in 1876, and proved himeelf to be a man of vision after 
Richard’s own heart and who had besides great gifts of business and 
organization) Richard made his way to Shansi, which was then suffer- 
ing from the worst famine of which China’s history has any records. 
Richard and his friend David Hill did heroic relief work and succeeded 
in saving some seventy thousand lives, though fifteen million people 
perished of starvation. Richard was not content with mere rescue 
work, but sought by every means in his power to rouse the officials 
to take steps to prevent future famines, through such means as 
improving communications and developing the potential mineral and 
other resources of the province. 


While thus at work, he never ceased to put Jesus Christ first as ° 


the Hope of China and Saviour of men. He believed in the opening 
up of men’s minds as well as the saving of their souls; and so we find 
him acquiring scientific apparatus and giving popular lectures to the 
scholars with a view to breaking down superstition and ignorance 
and effecting the entrance of more light. He gave weight to education 
long before its importance had dawned upon the minds of the 
supporters of missions at home. In truth he was a generation ahead 
of his time and, like all the prophets, he was misunderstood by many 
of his colleagues on the field and by the committee at headquarters 
in London. He was for many years a voice in the wilderness, and he 
had to wait long before men caught up with his far-reaching ideas. 
For instance, he pleaded for the opening of Christian universities in 
every provincial capital. But his plans fell on deaf ears or were judged 
to be — the resources of the society, and it was not till near the 
end of his career that he had the joy of seeing many Christian 
universities established in China from whose graduates have come 
the leaders of modern China. 
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He did, however, obtain one remarkable success. After the quel- 
ling of the Boxer movement, a settlement had to be made, and such 
was the confidence of the authorities in Richard that they called him 
into their counsels. They expected to have to pay large indemnities 
to the families of the martyred missionaries, but Richard refused to 
take blood money for the lives laid down. He asked instead that the 
Government should establish a western university in T’ai Yuan Fu, 
which had been the scene of the bloodiest atrocities. The plan was 
accepted and funds were set aside for its support. Richard was 
appointed Chancellor and he was given a free hand in drawing up 
the curriculum and in the selection of the staff. Moir Duncan, of his 
own society, was the first panrem. and on his lamented and pre- 
mature death W. E. Soothill succeeded him. Ten years later, the 
institution was handed over to the Government, according to the 
terms of the agreement. The experiment, the first of its kind in China, 
proved successful, and many students were equipped for positions 
of usefulness; and Shansi, formerly a backward province, became 
known far and wide as the model province. It was an excellent solu- 
tion of a critical problem, and pet won credit on Richard and on all 
concerned, for he and they knew that sheer ignorance was the cause 
of the Boxer outrages. 

But before the founding of this university Richard had left Shansi. 
There was a want of harmony between his colleagues and himself 
and in the interests of peace he withdrew. A period of darkness and 
uncertainty ensued, during which Richard was offered honourable 
and lucrative posts under the Chinese Government, which he 
refused. In 1891 the position of director of the Christian Literature 
Society fell vacant, and Richard was appointed and spent the latter 
half of his missionary life in Shanghai. Here he found work for 
which he was singularly fitted, and colleagues of like mind to himself. 
The society was interdenominational and international, and it 
continued to issue a growing stream of standard works designed 
to enlighten the minds of the Chinese and to remove misunder- 
standings as to the nature of western civilization. Thus by quiet, 
cumulative efforts the way was prepared for the renaissance of 
China. 

Richard’s attitude to the non-Christian religions was always 
conciliatory and friendly. He made an intensive study of their sacred 
books and took pains to visit Buddhist temples and consult with 
their cultured siete. Before his time many of the Christian tracts 
were of a destructive and aggressive character, denouncing the faiths 
and customs of the country, and showing scant respect for its sages. 
But Richard’s whole life was a protest against this spirit and he 
gladly and generously welcomed all points of contact, recognizing 
truth wherever it was to be discovered. His attitude was resented by 
many of his colleagues, but the ideals and principles which Richard 
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cherished are now generally adopted. In those days there was little 
acknowledgment of the truth underlying all religions. All alike were 
condemned as ‘heathen’, and the ‘rude barbarian’ and the cultured 
sage were scarcely distinguished. Oriental countries were places 
= ato only man was vile’, and the fact was overlooked that in all 
lands there are seekers after truth. wes i with the more general 
comparative study of religion those days have passed away. It is men 
like Richard who were the precursors of these more liberal views. 
The preaching in street chapels was not fruitful, for it attracted the 
casual sightseer and the idler; Richard discovered a better way in 
seeking out those who are worthy by means of personal interviews, 
and this method was one of the secrets of his success. 

Both in Shantung and in Shansi, and afterwards in Shanghai, 
Richard sought interviews with high officials and spent much 
thought and time in presenting his schemes to them. It was an 
arduous task, and sometimes after hours of anxious talk he would 

uietly withdraw to another room to seek wisdom and guidance from 

od. In his later days Richard became an international figure, 
labouring for peace and goodwill among nations. He visited statesmen 
in Japan, Germany, France, America, and was always received with 
respect, though few were ready to carry his counsels into effect. He 
studied, moreover, systems of education and tried to learn from these 
the principles best suited to use in China. 

n dealing with a man of his calibre there are of course many 
imponderables which cannot be tabulated or measured, but the 
seeds sown have since borne good fruit. He builded better than he 
knew, and was one of the founders of the new order now coming 
into being in China. His mind gave out flashes of intuition and often 
lit a flame in other minds. 

The writer first met Richard sixty years ago when he was aa 
and the writer a youth of twenty, and from that day till his dea 
Richard exercised a fascination on his mind. It is therefore impossible 
to give a cold and impersonal estimate of the man. One outstanding 
impression is of Richard’s sensitiveness to new suggestions, a 
characteristic which marked his whole life and came out in many little 
ways. For instance, the passage about seeking out the worthy was 
early impressed upon his mind and became the guiding principle 
of his life. Again, when distributing relief in Shantung and when 
pressed by an excited crowd, the word of Christ flashed on his mind, 
“Make them to sit down’. This simple device was instantaneously 
successful, order was restored and danger to life and limb avoided. 
After the great famine the need for education was burned into his 
mind and became the keynote of his life: not mere book learning, 
but true enlightenment in regard to all the wonderful works of God. 
As his biographer writes: ‘I think it was this which led him to a large 

sympathy with Buddhism. Buddha, the Enlightened One, and 
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Buddhism, the Quest of Enlightenment, appealed to his own yearn- 
ing for the enlightenment of the people, and the lure of the quest 
may have made him see more light in Buddhism than really exists’. 
Richard found hints of Christian ideas in Buddhism. Another flash 
came when, in an interview with Li Hung-Chang, the Viceroy said: 
“Your converts gather around you because they and their friends are 
in your service and have their living thereby. Withdraw the pay of 
these native agents and there will be no more Christians’. This was 
a half-truth at best, even in those days, and is utterly false to-day. 
Then the Viceroy went on to remark, “There were no Christians 
among the educated classes of the land’. This struck deep into 
Richard’s mind, and sent him back to Shansi resolved to do his best 
to influence the leaders of the people. 

Two incidents which the writer witnessed towards the close of 
Richard’s service in China may perhaps be recorded. He was then a 
beloved veteran, nearly seventy years of age. The first occasion was a 
visit which he paid to Tsing-Chowfu in 1912. A conference was 
being held, nod Richard was the senior missionary and attended 
some of the meetings. But what most delighted the old man was to 
roam around the scenes of his early life, when he had been the only 
white man in the place. Now there was a large church, with a pastor 
supported by the Christians, schools for girls and boys and a flourish- 
ing theological college and hospital. As he meditated on the great 
changes between 1875 and 1912 how his soul must have rejoiced and 
thanked God. But he was not left to his silent rejoicings. Friends, 
both Christian and non-Christian, spontaneously arranged for a 
demonstration in his honour in the city church. It was adorned with 
flags and banners for the occasion. A band was hired, drums were 
beaten, trumpets blew, enthusiasm was kindled. Speeches were made, 
and finally a poet came hastily up the aisle with a poem in Richard’s 
honour, hot from the mint of his own brain, and this the poet recitcd 
in a high, triumphant voice before handing it over to Richard. 
Richard then made a speech of great eloquence—short, pungent 
sentences, each of which was punctuated by the loud applause of the 
audience. The church, which was seated for nine ee was 
packed with its own leaders. Confucian scholars, Muslims, Buddhists 
and others, all united in doing homage to this great friend of China. 
It was a great token of the high regard in which Richard was held, 
and it was only fitting that it should have been offered in the city of 
his early efforts. 

The second scene illustrates in a rather amusing way the humility 
and resourcefulness of the old man. The writer was staying in some 
bungalows built by the missionaries as a summer resort near 
Tsingtao. We often noticed rafts drifting along the coast, piled with 
hay and grass from the mountains. One day Richard came to see us. 
He had been on a visit to some famous temples in the mountains. 
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He went by road, but seeking to avoid that rough and hot method of 
travel, he hit on a novel way of returning to Tsingtao. He saw these 
rafts setting out with the tide at night and bargained with the boatmen 
to take him as a passenger. Here is the story in his own words: 


Wishing to avoid the toilsome way in the heat over the mountain tracks, 
I enquired about the quickest way of returning to Tsingtao, and was told 
that rafts laden with straw often went across the bay with the tide. We went 
down to the harbour and arranged that the raftsmen should take me that 
night. The cook provided me with bread and we made our way to the shore. 
The raft was laden with a huge stack of brushwood and straw between 
twenty and thirty feet high. I climbed part of the way up by a ladder and 
clambered the rest of the way by means of a rope. From the top I had a 
fine view of sea and sky and a soft bed. I spent the night perched on the top 
of the stack beneath the stars. By dawn next day I was in Tsingtao after a 
delightful night and a calm voyage. Indeed, I was so pleased with the ease 
and comfort of my voyage that I gave the men more than they had bargained 
for and they were well content. 


What a happy picture of the veteran missionary perched at sea on a 
haycock. 

And so through good report and ill his life went on until the time 
came for him to retire at the age of seventy. He lived for four years in 
London, and was planning to return to China, but it was not to be. 
He died and his body was cremated in the presence of a few friends. 
Had he died in China, thousands would have come to do honour to 
his memory, but it matters not, for he is enshrined in the hearts of 
many who never saw his face. , : 

As is the case with other great men, the man was greater than his 
work. Those who loved him did not always agree with his opinions, 
but they all knew him as a man who lived very near to God. ‘Though 
disappointed in some of his schemes, he never despaired of China, 
for he had a high regard for her people and identified himself with 
her fortunes. He was full of Welsh fire and fervour and lit a flame 
in the lives of those who came in contact with him. A dreamer of 
dreams, he lived to see many of them come true, and later workers 
haye built on the foundations which he laid down. 

Richard’s life purpose was the enlightenment of China. To this 
end he bent all his energies, and did mighty service in breaking down 
the walls of pride and ignorance which had long shut China out 
of the fellowship of nations. Laden with many honours, he possessed 


the secret of perennial youth and kept the heart of a little child to 
the end. 


E. W. Burt 











THE NATURE OF OECUMENICAL 
CO-OPERATION 


By OLIVER S. TOMKINS 


6 tw whole life of the Church is literally bedevilled by division. 

The devil’s greatest triumph would be to accustom us to 
division so that we were no longer horrified by it; no longer able to 
realize how every claim and profession of the Christian Faith is 
denied by a divided Church, how it brings into disrepute every claim 
to unite men as sons of one Father, as members of the Body of 
Christ, as participants.in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 

Occasionally we are prompted into a more lively concern for 
Christian unity when we regard the damage that disunion does in 
missionary work, in social witness or in apologetics. But the true 
imperative to unity lies in the nature of the Christian Church itself. 
It lies in the revealed will of God, not in human desires for efficiency 
or tidiness. There is always the danger that temporary or secular 
influences may induce solutions which are theologically unsound, 
especially when, as now, the secular authorities are impatient of 
Christian divisions and tend to treat the Church as though it were 
in fact a single body. 

It is well to remember at this stage of history that schism has not 
in fact occurred except when political, social or cultural forces coin- 
cided with doctrinal issues to cause it (for example, Western and 
Eastern churches and the division of the Roman Empire; Protestant 
churches and the rise of nationalism; in England, Independency and 
the rise of the commercial middle class; Methodism and the agrarian 
proletariat; even the Salvation Army and the submerged masses of 
industrial cities). The converse of the theorem is urgently important. 
If our age produces a powerful social drive towards uniformity, as it 
shows every sign of doing, we must expect it to influence the divisions 
of Christendom. The danger is that these social forces will compel 
a superficial unity which will unite all those whose grasp of Christian 
truth is slight, but will drive all others into a series of ‘confessing 
minorities’, still divided in their understanding of Christian dogma, 
but united in their exclusion from social influence and by their refusal 
to be unified by Caesar. The history of Japan and Germany to-day 
has been written that we all may be warned. 

The only way in which this dilemma might be avoided is if a new 
and powerful co-operation could get to work, capable of controlling 
the drift towards secular unification, by working from premises which 
are dictated by Christian faith and not by secular expediency. Is such 
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a solution conceivable? The question is urgent, for it is still open to 
Christians in some countries, by a free dedication of the Church 
herself, to discover that unity of purpose which many other Christians 
have only learned under persecution. Events will need such powerful 
control in the post-war years, if they are not to produce chaos, that 
a non-committal Christianity must give way either to a strong 
paganism or to a strong Christian faith capable of moving men on a 
large scale. 


Wuat Is A ‘DivipeD CHURCH’? 


For clarity’s sake we should pause here in order to define terms 
if the remainder of this article is to be intelligible. 

(a) The unity of the Christian churches over against the world 
is their acknowledgment of the Lordship of Christ. All are agreed 
that He must be obeyed when His will is discerned. 

(6) Their disunity lies in their divergent views as to the implica- 
tions of the Lordship of Christ for the faith and order of the Church. 

(c) The use of the word ‘church’ in this connexion is ambiguous. 
We would only say that it is used without involving of necessity any 

particular theory of the relation of the Church of the divine intention 
to its various empirical forms. We would repudiate any type of 
‘branch theory’ which would make all the divided churches so many 
partial and equally valid expressions of universal Christianity and 
would take lightly the distinction between truth and error. So the 
word ‘church’ is used simply to describe the various historic organiza- 
tions centring in an agreed acceptance of ministry and sacraments, 
without judging the nature of their relationship to the One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. 

(d) In our own setting to-day this division resolves itself broadly 
into those who hold that the Catholic order of the threefold ministry 
is of the faith of the Church and those who hold it to be either of 
convenient administration or a corruption of New Testament order. 
(There are, of course, significant exceptions: for example, the further 
grounds of disagreement with the Roman Communion, the repudia- 
tion of infant baptism by some and the rejection of special sacraments 
by the Society of Friends and the Salvation Army; but the above 
division is the focal one.) 

(e) But two other factors are of immense importance; the weight 
of sheer indifference and institutional rigidity which make continued 
dis-union easy where it is not doctrinally necessary; and secondly, 
the whole scene is further confused by the invasion of all denomina- 

‘ tions by a ‘liberalism’ which laid emphasis upon human experience 
and modern secular judgments rather than acceptance of a divine 
revelation. 

These facts have been briefly mentioned in order to set the scene 
in which oecumenical activity must take place to-day. 
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The situation is usually met by one of two methods: (a) either to 
harden existing denominational lines in fear of compromising vital 
principle or (b) to minimize differences in the face of secularism. 
The employment of either recourse is liable to make the advocates 
of the other more intransigent. The former, the purely denomina- 
tional approach, denies the reality of the union which Christians 
already have in their Lord in the face of secularism; the latter, 
impressed by the threat of secularism, tends to ignore vital differences 
which will only emerge later. 

There is a third possibility, which is illustrated in the experience 
of what has come to be known as the oecumenical movement. It is a 
method of work which perhaps is not widely known, and the title 
may be unfamiliar to many. But Christian people may as well learn 
to be familiar with the title, since the reality which it describes is 
what the late Archbishop of Canterbury has called ‘the great new 
fact of our era’. There is already a considerable body of experience 
of oecumenical work, exemplified in the student field in the Student 
Christian Movement and in the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, in theological discussion in the Faith and Order movement, in 
relation to the church and society in the Oxford Conference, in 
missionary work in the International Missionary Council. In all 
these fields the narrow path of oecumenical work is always in danger 
of being lost for the easier paths of non-denominationalism. 


THE OEFCUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


Since this movement is often widely misunderstood, we must 
now attempt some description of its nature. (a) In essence it is to take 
fully seriously a fellow-Christian of a separated church; to accept 
him in Christ not in spite of, but because he belongs to another 
church. So he reflects Christ, not as an individual with views 
different from your own, but as the bearer of a different church life 
from your own. (b) Thus (as found in practice) the first effect of 
oecumenical experience is to deepen and sharpen church-conscious- 
ness. But since it also deepens and sharpens your awareness of the 
other church as church, it prohibits proselytizing. (c) So oecumenical 
consciousness is essentially an experience peculiar to the interior life 
of the churches as they deal with one another. It is meaningless 
outside the household of Faith. It is equally meaningless (though 
potentially not so) to a Christian who has never had any but a 
neutral or a negative attitude to fellow-Christians of other churches.! 

1 The serious theological exploration of the implications of oecumenical work 
is in process, under the encouragement of the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches. Of material already available, we would especially commend 
a pamphlet, Mouvement Oecuménique, by Professor L. Zander of the Russian 


Orthodox Church, published by the Priory of Amay-sur-Meuse, the greater part 
of which is translated in the Student World (Second Quarter 1937). The main point 
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Let us consider briefly the implications of this ‘fact of our era’ 


for the perennial Christian obligations of evangelism, social witness 
and the pursuit of theological truth. 


EVANGELISM 


In practice in many countries of the West, evangelism will often 
mean restoring to a man the full apprehension of his own neglected 
church tradition. Sometimes and increasingly in the West, usually 
in Africa and the East, it will happen that there is no neglected 
church loyalty to be restored. Then the individual evangelist must 
speak out of the fulness of his own church tradition in company 
with colleagues who will not grudge him the right to do so, for they 
do the same. If it is objected that that is only to confuse the convert, 
we can only reply that the divisions of Christendom have already 
confused him. The advantage is that evangelism is then being 
carried on by agents who have faced and transcended the confusions 
imposed by division, so far as they can be transcended short of 
Christian unity being restored. (Those who have spoken, for example, 
at a conference of the S.C.M., to a group of students of all traditions 
and of none, and accompanied by fellow-speakers of other traditions, 
will have some experience of how this is effectively done in practice.) 
The church response that is made by the convert is the responsi- 
bility of the Holy Ghost alone. It is enough for the evangelists that 
each has borne his witness without compromising his own con- 
victions or concealing the divisions of Christendom. 

Such further problems as inter-communion, which alarm some 
and excite others, are not relevant to the oecumenical method as 
such. They are part of the church tradition of the various churches 
and so, as such, become part of the intractable material on which the 
oecumenical method must work. 

Sometimes in a given situation it may be necessary to choose 
between working denominationally and working undenominationally, 
(though we have noted that the exaggeration of the one always leads 
by reaction to an exaggeration of the other). But it is vital to realize 
that a third possibility exists, and at least to have our eyes open to 
which of the methods we are employing, lest we confuse both 
ourselves and our converts. But if the oecumenical method is not 


is that every Christian is what he is, not as an isolated individual, but because he 
is born and nurtured in some great tradition; in that tradition he both bears Christ 
and witnesses to Christ. ‘Christophoria becomes Christophania; such is the brief 
formula which defines the essence of the oecumenical process’ (L. Zander, op. cit.). 
That is why no Christian can ignore the fellow-Christian of another tradition 
without ignoring a witness to Christ. 

1 E.g., pamphlets Nos. 98 and gg issued by the secretariat of the Faith and 
Order Conference reviewing ‘the rules and customs of churches concerning inter- 
communion and open communion’. 
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to degenerate into undenominationalism, it calls for continuous 
integrity, training and a critical self-awareness which are not at 
present widespread. 


SoctaL WITNESS 


It is now generally conceded that the witness of Christians in 
the affairs of society is often more effective when the divided churches 
co-operate. The achievements of the Oxford Conference gained by 
their own high quality a widespread recognition of the effectiveness 
of oecumenical consultations on the problems of Church, Community 
and State. In this field alone the Roman Catholic Church is often 
prepared to co-operate.! But no discussion in the social field can go 
deep without becoming theological discussion, and the oecumenical 
method is really inherently demanded. 

However, another aspect which demands stress is that of voca- 
tional Christian witness. By this we mean the necessity, in the 
highly complex and diversified world of modern techniques, for 
Christian solutions to be hammered out by men who are engaged 
in taking the concrete decisions of daily life and are conversant with 
the complicated technical factors involved in their moral decisions. 
It is plainly nonsensical to refrain from working oecumenically when 
you are seeking to find a Christian answer to the problems involved 
in such fields as, for example, banking or works management, Trade 
Union membership or the legal profession. 


‘THEOLOGY 


The pursuit of theological truth with a view to discovering the 
degree of existing unity and the removal of the grounds of disunit 
is the part of oecumenical activity hitherto associated with the Faith 
and Order movement. In the Faith and Order movement the work 
continues and will continue; but there is also urgent need for that 
type of activity to be much more widely reproduced in the ordinary 
local life of the Church. The real enemy of oecumenical co-operation 
is not strongly held convictions, but lack of principle. Indeed, it is 
only where theological truth is sought with charity and persistence 
that the conditions of oecumenical co-operation can be said to exist. 


OLIverR S. TOMKINS 


1 In England on the basis of the formula evolved by the Joint Committee of the 
Sword of the Spirit and the British Council of Churches, ‘through parallel action 
in the religious, and joint action in the social and international field’. 
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‘ONE WORLD’ 


AN IMPLICATION FOR MISSIONARY TRAINING 
By C. MURRAY ROGERS 


“J F missions are able to find men and women . . . their contribu- 

tion may be of the greatest value.’ In this way Mr Langford 
Smith states the crucial question in his article on ‘Mass Education 
in Rural Africa’ in the April issue of this Review. It is comparatively 
easy to draw up blue prints of social betterment and memoranda on 
improved education until the central problem is raised: “Where are 
the men and women to be found who will do the job?’. Furthermore, 
it is of scarcely less importance that, given the recruits, their training 
shall be of such a nature as to ensure that the potential ‘may’ in the 
quotation is replaced by the actual ‘will’. 

This paper is an attempt to outline a method of preparing in 
Britain men and women who hope to serve in the Church overseas 
and, as such, it should be treated purely as a starting point for wider 
thinking and further experiments, until we discover how the 
experiences and work in rural Britain can best serve the cause 
overseas. 

Two basic facts underlie what follows, and it is these which 
supply the, essential foundation for the suggestion that those who 
work in rural communities abroad should carry out some experi- 
mental research in Britain, either before sailing or on furlough. 
The first of these is theological, and finds its clearest exposition in 
I Corinthians, xu. St Paul is there dealing with the practical church 
problems which were causing disruptions even in his day. Which 
1s the most important office in the local church? What relation has 
the teacher to those men and women concerned with medical work? 
Should the evangelist be in charge? The answer to all these issues of 
conflicting insights and status is given: 


Now this Spirit, as I say, is one, absolutely one, throughout all its 
manifestations, and that is why all those phenomena which represent to us 
its operations are so mutually harmonious and complementary. . . . In the 
unity of the same organism there cannot be inharmonious contradictory 
parts. . . . It is the same Spirit, the same Lord, the same God which 
imparts, ordains, inspires, possesses (vv. 4, 20, 6).4 


Just as the schoolmaster is properly not concerned with teaching 
subjects but in teaching people, so in the same way modern 
missionaries are not primarily called to deal with agriculture, 
medicine, evangelism or education as subjects or departments, but 
1 Warre Cornish: St Post from the Trenches. 
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by all these various agencies to make it possible for men and women 
‘to have life and . . . have it more abundantly’. 

This approach to the community will involve a unified and 
comprehensive programme in each mission station, where the work 
of the church workers will be convergent rather than parallel and 
where the contribution of each will not compete but will be com- 
plementary. To use an idea common in the Bible, the missionary is 
chiefly concerned with cultivation and ‘the essence of culture is 
co-operation; that of technics is domination’. 

An integrated approach, which has sprung from the conviction 
that ‘man is a unity, and that his spiritual life is indivisible, rooted 
in all his conditions, physical, mental and social’,? is not only theo- 
logically compelling but in practice essential, if any work, rural or 
urban, is to have more than a superficial success. K. T. Paul reminds 
us of this when he says: 


The Indian villager is not helped unless he is helped simultaneously in 
every phase of his life, and in regard to every relationship he bears to 
others. The service must be comprehensive to get anywhere, and it must 
be simultaneously comprehensive 


or, as Dr A. L. Warnshuis remarked at Otterbein in June 1942, 
‘I hope that every one of us will realize that when we are talking 
_ about this approach we are talking about God’s method of missionary 
work’, 

The second basic fact is sociological: by far the greater number 
of individuals and families living in the mission constituencies 
overseas are country folk, living for the most part in isolated areas 
and concerning themselves with farming. Over 87 per cent of Asia, 
89 per cent of Africa and 72 per cent of Latin America is rural, 
and in India, China and Japan alone there are 100,000,000 more 
than one quarter of the world’s population living in the country.® 
This has resulted in the creation of a Church in China, India, Africa 
and Latin America which is predominantly a rural Church: it also 
confronts us with the challenge that the world can be made Christian 
only as these small country communities are made Christian. 

To underline this fact for us in Britain it has been estimated 
that at least 93 per cent of all people in the British Colonial Empire 
live in rural areas. Only about 3,500,000 of the total Colonial popu- 
lation of 60,000,000 live in towns having a population of 10,000 and 
over, and the comparison between this country and the colonies 
stands out clearly when the density of population abroad (8 to the 
square mile in Northern Rhodesia, 14 in Kenya and Tanganyika 


1 Philip Mairet: ‘Man and Nature—a reconstruction problem’. Expository Times, 
January 1942. 
8 » Report of Jerusalem mes § of Ang International Missionary Council, 1928. 


A. L. Carson: Agricultural 
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and 40 in the Gold Coast) is compared with the far larger figure in 
the country parts of Britain (128 per square mile in Herefordshire 
and 135 in Pembrokeshire). In this comparison the fact should be 
borne in mind that many parts of the colonies are relatively 
uninhabitable. 

These two factors are basic; if they be accepted, there is one 
additional point to note which may be epitomized in Wendle 
Willkie’s phrase, ‘One World’. His discovery of the obvious is not 
yet an obvious discovery. The unity of the world in terms of 
economics and politics can in future only be by-passed at the risk 
of universal suicide, and not less decisive will be the Christian 
understanding of the wholeness of man and the power exhibited by 
the followers of Christ to make real, the world over, the potential 
integration implanted by God in each individual man or woman. 
It is this unity in the world and in man of which St Paul speaks so 
eloquently in I Corinthians, a unity with its foundations in the 
One Spirit. 

It causes therefore no surprise that, wherever the attempt is 
made to put into practice a co-ordinated plan for the rural recon- 
struction of a single area, whether it be in Worcester or West Africa, 
certain common problems arise: the relation between wider education 
and the drift to the town, the wrong attitude to manual work, the 
apathy and fatalism of men and women living below subsistence 
level, the difficulty of inculcating the principle of self-help, the 
place and function of the school in a rural community.? 

Any answer to these problems can only be sought where there 
is a full appreciation of the fundamental nature of the unity of 
man, in a situation in which the individual is not thought of as a 
body while at the clinic or hospital, a mind while at school and a 
spirit in the Church, but as a ‘whole’ person at one and the same 
time. 

To a greater or less degree many of the voluntary societies, at 
work on our own doorstep in rural Britain, are making a contribu- 
tion both to the solution of these common country problems and 
also to the fuller understanding of ‘the wholeness of man’, which 
can be ignored by workers overseas only to their permanent loss. 
This article provides no ready-made panacea for rural Africa and 
Asia. It does, however, suggest that a cross-fertilization of ideas 
between this country and areas overseas would lead to more dis- 
criminating and durable work in the country areas both at home and 
abroad. For this reason we turn now to see on a broad canvas what 
is happening in certain parts of country Britain. 

Even in so short a time as the last twenty years the number of 
workers engaged in agriculture in this country has, according to 


1A most relevant and fascinating study of rural problems in a typical English 
country district is to be found in Country Planning. O.U.P. 1945. 
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the Scott Report, decreased by 25 per cent, and it is difficult to 
believe that the conception of England as a predominantly industrial 
country is so comparatively modern.’ This drift from the land, 
which has been one of the most striking features of our social history 
over the last century and a half, is rapidly becoming, if it has not 
already become, a major problem in the areas overseas where the 
Church is concerned with a great migration of men and women 
from country to town. This drift is variously caused, not only by 
the obvious attractions of industry and the town—higher wages and 
more social amenities—but my better housing, more advanced 
education and by better services in gas, electricity and water. Yet 
there is still much in the typical English village which grips men 
and women, and it is to the undergirding of this village corporate 
life, both on the social and on the economic side, that a number 
of organizations have been contributing. 

The Rural Department of the National Council of Social Service 
set out some twenty-eight years ago with a double purpose. It aimed 
at bringing to the villages some of the social services lately developed 
in the towns, and it proposed to bring fuller meaning into the formal 
democracy which existed in the country. To-day this is being done 
through Rural Community Councils, in which are brought together 
the various bodies, voluntary and official, concerned with the bringing 
of new life to the country. 

One of the greatest needs was for village halls which could be 
community centres where all types of village interests and organiza- 
tions could meet. By means of grants-in-aid from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust and loans ) one the Trust and Development 
Commission, over 1500 such halls have been erected, The writer 
was fortunate enough to visit such a hall in Nottinghamshire, where 
the village had first collected {600 (of which {60 was a contribution 
from the local Women’s Institute) and then the above Trusts lent 
the amount necessary to complete the hall. Every penny was paid 
back in eight years and the hall was kept in excellent condition, 
since it was owned communally and was supervised by a locally 
appointed committee. Later in the evening, a lecture was to be 
given on an Arctic explorer, at the request of the villagers, who saw 
the value of adult education, but before that a group of small-holders 
met to consider the formation of a garden produce association. The 
principles were explained and examined in detail, and although 
there was clearly much in favour of such a co-operative society, since 
through it seeds, pigs, bees, could be provided more cheaply, excess 
produce could be sold by the Ministry of Agriculture at market 
prices, and lime and fertilizers could be obtained cheaply, yet the 


1 For a full study of the drift from the land in Great Britain see the Report of 
oe ee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas 1942. (H.M. Stationery Office, 
- 6378.) 
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local group, after full consideration, turned the suggestion down 
because, as one of them remarked, ‘it will involve too many jobs’, 
and a complaint had been heard from a nearby village about the 
quality of seed. 

Among other activities suggested by secretaries of Rural Com- 
munity Councils, and carried through by the villagers, are these: 
organization of part-time labour for the cultivation of the gardens 
of those who are old or ill or unable to work for themselves, collec- 
tion of swill for pigs, encouragement in making and using compost 
heaps, clubs for bee and poultry-keepers. 

The Scott Report has remarked that for the revivification of the 
country areas ‘the cardinal problem is how to re-focus cultural life 
within the village itself’, and it is on this sphere of cultural activities 
that there is a growing emphasis laid by the Rural Community 
Councils. Taking place in various parts of country England are 
lectures and discussions on nature study, music and drama festivals, 
local history classes, lectures on politics and economics, appreciation 
of music, town and country planning, while one Rural Community 
Council before the war was responsible for issuing books to some 
270,000 borrowers annually, distributed by two hundred voluntary 
local librarians. Most of these activities could never have taken place 
if the importance of a central meeting-place for village activities 
had not been recognized and village halls had not been built by 
local effort and interest. 

Not less important is the Rural Department’s emphasis on vital 
village democracy, and the help given by the Parish Councils 
Advisory Service. The Parish Councils which this body serves are 
now purely civil authorities and should not be confused with 
parochial Church Councils, which are concerned only with ecclesi- 
astical matters. By means of advice given when required, con- 
ferences of Parish Council representatives, and booklets dealing 
with various aspects of local government, ways and means have 
been discovered of making many Parish Councils more effective 
units in village government. This relieves the growing emphasis on 
the powers of larger authorities and also discharges important 
statutory functions; not least an active Parish Council, backed up 
by voters who realize something of their civic responsibilities, 
contributes to the general social welfare of the village and makes 
democracy more than a mere slogan. 

Closely connected with the work of the Rural Community 
Councils is the contribution made to village life on the economic 
side by the Rural Industries Bureau. This was initiated by the 
Minister of Agriculture in 1921 in order to develop and encourage 
country industries: since that date there has been brought into 
being a technical advisory and teaching service which has been of 
tremendous value to village craftsmen. The Bureau interests itself 
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in and assists any local craftsmen whose craft is more than of 
antiquarian value, and as it is generally agreed that for the sake of 
agriculture it is necessary to maintain in country districts skilled 
craftsmen such as blacksmiths, thatchers, woodworkers, wheel- 
wrights, it is to rural tradesmen such as these that expert advice 
and teaching are given. By careful studies of very many areas of 
Britain, the Rural Industries Organizers have, since the war began, 
carried out a survey to discover key blacksmiths who could be 
trained and adequately equipped to service agricultural machinery 
which has been strained to the uttermost in these war years: by the 
end of 1943 more than 1250 of these village craftsmen had received 
instruction, more especially in oxy-acetylene welding, enabling them 
to have better prospects than formerly and also to qualify for a 
certificate of proficiency which gives them a place of respect in 
the village community. 

The Young Farmers’ Clubs of this country owe their original 
inspiration to the 4 H Clubs of the U.S.A., and this fact points to 
their true aims more clearly than does their English title, which 
implies a strictly agricultural purpose for the younger members of 
the farming community. Since the first clubs were formed in the 
early ’twenties, their purpose has been to provide some form of 
rural education for the great number of men and women concerned 
with or interested in farming who are unable at present to attend 
educational institutions; members are drawn from all classes of 
society, from various types of work and from town or country, the 
uniting factor being their interest in farming and country life. 

In a remarkably short time, especially since 1932 when the 
National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs was created, the 
Clubs have passed the thousand mark, with about 50,000 members, 
and from the enthusiasm of those seen recently we may expect no 
slowing down in a youth movement which is so clearly run to 
create a sense of personal responsibility in its members, and which, 
at the same time, by the wise use of senior club leaders, and an 
advisory committee behind each club, is plainly felt to be a part 
of the village community and life. 

Of paramount interest to the man or woman who is concerned 
with education in the rural community overseas may be the 
following points: 

(a) The Clubs are primarily a training for life and for citizenship, 
not a technical education centred on agriculture. This close link-up 
between so-called vocational and so-called cultural and social 
aspects of education is all too rare.‘ As illustrative of the varied 
activities, the following list, drawn from an actual Club programme, 
chosen, as always happens, by the members themselves, may be of 
interest: talks on juvenile delinquency, cattle and judging points, 
arable farming, local government, post-war farming, whist drives, 
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socials, film show, agricultural quiz, brains trust and, not least, 
practical farm classes in milking, thatching, sheep-shearing and 
other skilled tasks. The principle of joining vocational education 
with recreation is brought out in a scheme such as this, where the 
usual separation of work from leisure does not arise. 

(6) The Clubs, needing great care in the actual formation, are 
so organized that the responsibility for success or failure falls 
squarely on the shoulders of the members, and the officers, elected 
yearly, are responsible to the Club. To see a country boy and girl 
of 12 or 13 acting, with amazing skill, as chairman and secretary of 
a junior club gives one hope for the democracy of the future; and 
at the same time, so close is the link with older members of the 
village community, that there grows up a sense that the Young 
Farmers’ Club is more than a youth club, it is a club of the whole 
village or country area organized for and run by the young people 
in real collaboration with the older members of the community. 

(c) The Young Farmers’ Clubs succeed so remarkably because 
the help of all types of country people and organizations is asked 
for and given. It is far from an educational club run by education 
experts, but rather a community club run with the help of govern- 
ment departments, war agricultural committees, practical farmers 
and members of other voluntary societies. 

(d) Although, for the most part, Young Farmers’ Clubs are 
village or country town clubs, they have also been run with great 
success in schools in order to give a rural bias to the school curri- 
culum. The one great lack in this type of club is that often leadership 
is not so much encouraged—the schoolteacher is too often in 
charge—and secondly, the sense of the club belonging to the 
community is lost. 

(e) Through the immense enthusiasm and interest of the 10-25 
age-group in this type of club, a growing impetus has been given 
to the agricultural education of adults, which is an even more difficult 
problem. 

Brief as this survey is, it could not rightly omit any reference to 
the outstanding organization which serves the country women of 
Britain, and which brings to them social and educational oppor- 
tunities unknown to this section of the community even thirty years 
ago. Once more the beginnings take us across the Atlantic where, 
strictly speaking, the Women’s Institute Movement in England and 
Wales first came into being, because the country women, and 
farmers’ wives in particular, were not getting the advantages offered 
to their husbands and brothers. 

It is of vital importance for those who perforce spend most of 
their time in the home that there should be centres where social 
intercourse and activities take place; this the Institutes provide along 
with a fuller education ‘in citizenship, in public questions, both 
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national and international, in music, drama and other cultural 
subjects’ and training in the various branches of agriculture, handi- 
crafts, health and social welfare which concern women in the 
community. Country women of every class are members, and with 
a constitution which is democratic the chance is given to very 
many who would otherwise never have taken any part in civic life, 
to have practice in speaking and in forming opinions on live public 
issues. More than once this has led to action being taken on the 
political plane in regard to such needs as cheap milk for mothers 
and babies, or provision of rural telephone development, and only 
recently the government departments concerned asked the Institutes 
to collect information and evidence relating to housing and‘ on the 
question of boarding school education. There is no doubt that the 
Women’s Institutes have in this way brought fresh interests and a 
fuller realization of citizenship into the lives of some 300,000 country 
women in a remarkably short time. 

The variety in the programmes and activities of individual 
Institutes is a symptom of how alive and self-governing is the 
membership, and such various subjects as home decoration, nursery 
schools, aims in education, the workings of County Council, home 
nursing, the stocking of a small garden, are tackled by women 
whose interests and vision, without a village Women’s Institute, 
would be bounded by the kitchen and the backyard. 

The world wars of the last thirty years have found this body of 
women, bound together entirely on a voluntary basis, ready to work 
at jam-making and fruit-canning at a time when the food situation 
demanded a gigantic effort from the farming community. It is 
perhaps from this business of country women answering an economic 
need that we who are concerned with rural work abroad have most 
to learn, and not least from the experience of marketing for small 
producers which has been organized over recent years. The aim is 
to provide a stall in every village where the produce grown in the 
gardens or on allotments, surplus to the family’s needs, may be sold. 
In this way transport is saved, the producers earn almost the whole 
amount for what is sold (usually a penny in the shilling is deducted 
for market expenses) and a lively local competition ensues to provide 
better quality material, whether it be vegetables, flowers, honey, 
chutney or some other local produce. This leads on to an increased 
desire for lectures and talks on how to grow better foodstuffs and 
the full circle is completed from the demands of a local economic 
situation to further adult education in the village hall. The village 
community is seen once more demanding, from those who would 
attempt to change it, a comprehensive and integrated approach. 

There met in conference at Selly Oak, Birmingham, in the 
first week of 1945 representatives of some Pesce 2 voluntary 
and official bodies concerned with Christian rural reconstruction 
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and the welfare of country people in many lands. As the common 
problems were discussed the men and women present were deeply 
impressed with the following facts:— 


(1) The ultimate similarity of the problems of rural life 
throughout the world. 

(2) The absence of an adequate medium for the exchange of 
ideas and experience between Great Britain and countries 
overseas. 

(3) The want of consistent leadership and the lack of continuity 
reflected in the failure to combine old and new ways of 
thought and work in a sound tradition. 

(4) The extent to which rural well-being is conditioned by the 
rhythm of season and process of nature. 

(5) The underlying unity which requires a wholeness of outlook 
in approaching the diverse aspects of agricultural life. 


To some extent the present study impinges on each of these, 
but especially does the first require further thought from those 
concerned with Christian rural work overseas in all its various 
spheres. What has the National Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs 
to teach the pioneers of Christian youth work in Africa and the 
East? Have the Rural Community Councils of our own country 
certain insights which must not be ignored in the working out of 
Mass Education programmes in Africa? Are there principles at 
work behind the Women’s Institutes which the Christians of other 
countries must see embodied in the plans for social work among 
their own country women? Is there not a very great deal to learn from 
rural work in Britain which would be of great value in reconstruction 
and rehabilitation projects further afield? 

The writer has no oversea experience from which he can draw 
the answers to these questions; that is left to those serving the 
Church abroad, who believe that God has placed men in an indivis- 
able world and, more essential still, that His integrated and integrat- 
ing Gospel comes to recreate the whole man. In order that proportion 
may be preserved in the proclamation of the Gospel an answer must 
be found to these questions on which so much depends for the 
future training of missionaries. 


C. Murray ROGERs 


1 The Findings and a short Report of this Conference may be obtained from 
the Secretary, The Rural Life Conference, C.M. House, Salisbury Square 
London, E.C. 4. 
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THE UNION CHRISTIAN MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, VELLORE 


By J. C. McGILVRAY 


(= of the most significant developments in the history of 

missionary enterprise can be seen in the establishment of 
the Union Christian Medical College at Vellore, South India. The 
fact that there are now thirty-eight mission boards actively co- 
operating in this work is indicative of the widespread interest which 
the scheme has aroused. These boards represent all the major 
denominations of the non-Roman Catholic Church in Britain, the 
United States, Canada, Sweden, Denmark and Australia. Here 
is a basis of co-operation which exceeds anything in the past and 
which.is, perhaps, indicative of what we may hope to see increasingly 
in the future. 

The proposal is to establish a higher grade Christian Medical 
College to serve all India and to make an outstanding contribution 
in various departments of medical service and research. This aim 
is well expressed in a resolution of the National Christian Council 
adopted at its meeting in Nagpur in February 1944: 


That the Council approve the expressed aim of the proposed College 
that it may soon pass beyond fulfilment of minimum requirements for affilia- 
tion and become a strong force in the sphere of research, rural service, develop- 
ment of health on the basis of physical, moral and spiritual life, and of a quality 
of service to the sick that will be unmistakably Christlike. 


These aims denote the distinctive contribution which a Christian 
medical college can and must make to the peoples of India. Their 
importance is paramount, for without them the proposal to establish 
such a college would be nothing less than an extravagant luxury. 
Christian missions cannot afford only to duplicate work which 
secular governments are capable of doing. In stating that the attain- 
ment of minimum requirements for affiliation to an Indian University 
is not enough, the College Council is affirming its belief that the 
Union Christian Medical College shall not only be thoroughly 
Christian, but shall also be of the highest professional order and 
equipped to give the best training that modern scientific medicine 
can offer. This is significant in considering the cost of the scheme. 
Medical education is, perhaps, the most expensive form of education. 
It might be.argued that the cost of such a college is out of all pro- 
portion to that of other missionary work. Such a criticism will be 
answered in dealing with the importance of this College in maintain- 
ing and enlarging the total Christian medical work in India. Let it 
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be stated at this point that without such a college much of our 
present mission medical work in India would have to be abandoned. 
The attainment of a high professional standard is necessary to the 
effective witness of a Christian doctor and nurse. Can we afford 
to aim at anything less than the best? Medical missions lag behind 
in the process of devolving more and more responsibility on Indian 
leaders. They can only take this responsibility when they have 
received a training that fits them to become the colleagues and 
successors of the foreign missionary doctor, and the creators of new 
enterprises. 

In a recent number of the Indian Medical Gazette were published 
some statistics concerning the medical personnel in India to-day. 
They revealed a sad state of affairs. For a population of nearly 
400,000,000 there are 42,000 doctors, the majority of whom are 
Licensed Medical Practitioners and have not received the benefit 
of a university grade medical education. Thus there is one doctor 
for every 10,000 persons as compared with a ratio of one to less 
that 2000 obtaining in America and Britain. There is one nurse 
for every 57,000 persons in India to-day. There are only seventy- 
five fully qualified pharmacists for a population of four hundred 
million. Nor do these statistics alone provide a true picture of 
India’s needs, for most of the doctors and nurses are to be found 
in the cities and towns where so few of her people live. With such 
a dearth of trained personnel is it to be wondered at that so little 
seems to have been done in finding an adequate solution for the 
medical and health problems of India? There are to-day more than 
one million cases of leprosy in that land. Two hundred thousand 
women die each year in childbirth from preventable causes. The 
average expectation of life is only twenty-six. How can any plan for 
the industrialization of India or the raising of economic standards 
succeed when such conditions exist? Any scheme which leaves out 
of account these pressing health problems is bound to fail. 

The contribution of the Christian Church to the medical aid 
and health of India is far and away beyond any basis of comparison 
indicated by the proportion of Christians to the other communities. 
Christian missions have established more than 350 hospitals and 
sanatoria and more than 600 dispensaries in which approximately 
one-eighth of India’s patients are treated: In their 62 leprosy sanatoria 
they do the major share of the treatment of that disease. They 
provide one-third of all the beds available for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. They have trained 80 per cent of India’s nurses and 
pioneered in the training of male nurses. In the training of doctors 
of the lower or licentiate grade, three Christian medical schools have 
been maintained, one at Ludhiana in the north for women, one at 
Vellore in the south also for women and one for men at Miraj in 
the Bombay Presidency. More than half of those who have received 
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their training in these schools are working in mission hospitals and 
dispensaries. It is impossible to compute the effective Christian 
witness which others have given in government hospitals and 
private practice. 

It is not necessary to convince readers of this Review of the 
value of Christian medical work. Provision for the ministry of 
healing receives as much attention in India to-day as does that 
for the ministries of preaching and teaching. This ministry is 
regarded as an essential part of the Church’s witness to Him con- 
cerning whom it is recorded that He taught, He preached and He 
healed. But to-day a crisis has arisen which threatens the continued 
existence of Christian medical work in India. The Indian Provincial 
Governments are doing just what we would approve. They are 
raising their medical standards. At present there are two levels of 
medical education, the M.B., B.S. or University level and the 
L.M.P. or licentiate level. In Madras the lower grade has already 
‘been abolished. Other provinces will follow this lead. This will 
affect seriously the existing Christian medical schools which are 
of the lower grade. The school at Vellore has not been allowed to 
admit students for the L.M.P. Diploma since 1938. The closing of 
these Christian schools will most seriously affect the whole Christian 
medical work in India, since government university medical schools 
can never meet our need. Admission to these schools is on the ratio 
basis of ‘communal’ population. This means that there are quotas 
of so many Brahmins, non-Brahmins, so many Muslims, so many 
Sikhs, so many Christians, etc., who can be admitted. The Christian 
population of India is still relatively so small that very few Christian 
students can get this medical education. The disparity of opportunity, 
however, is even more unfair than this would seem to indicate, 
because the Christian ‘community’ is relatively much better educated 
than the total mass of India and therefore has relatively more 
qualified candidates for higher education. The result of this pressure 
on the lower grade Christian medical schools is already becoming 
evident and many missions in India to-day are finding it almost 
impossible to recruit Christian doctors for work in their hospitals. 
Some are employing Hindu doctors in order to keep their hospitals 
open until Christian doctors become available. 

The Christian Medical Association of India and the National 
Christian Council, representing the missions and churches in India, 
had worked in consultation for some years in planning a union 
medical college of university grade for all India. Much thought, 
prayer and work went into this scheme, but with little effective 
response. Now this long range plan, fostered so ably and so en- 
thusiastically by Dr B. C. Oliver, until recently Secretary ‘of the 
Christian Medical Association of India, and the crisis at Vellore, 
have arrested attention and are working together. By common 
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consent Vellore is the foundation on which to build the all-India 
union co-educational Christian Medical College. Vellore has a fine 
professional and Christian tradition, under the inspiring leadership 
of Dr Ida S. Scudder, its founder. It has excellent college and 
hospital buildings which now must be enlarged to meet these bigger 
needs. Its location is in the most Christian part of India, the South, 
with the bulk of Christian students near at hand. It was in 1943 that 
the directing board of the Missionary Medical School for Women 
at Vellore agreed to a united co-educational scheme, and the National 
Christian Council of India, backing the Christian Medical Associa- 
tion, has given its hearty endorsement. It is to this united institution 
that the thirty-eight missionary boards have pledged their support. 
Meanwhile the Women’s Medical School at Vellore had already 
decided to accept the challenge to rise to the higher grade. A Uni- 
versity Commission had granted conditional affiliation to the 
University of Madras for the first two years of the M.B. course. 
The first new class of women students was admitted in July 1942. 
By mutual consent it has been agreed that the first objective should 
be a pooling of resources to ensure full affiliation. A commission is 
to inspect the college again in October 1945 and will then report 
to the University. There is a growing confidence that the report 
will be favourable. It should be understood, however, that any such 
approval would be in the nature of a concession, since Vellore is 
still deficient in resources, buildings and personnel for its faculty. 
The total scheme involves a capital expenditure of £225,000 (one 
million dollars) and a further large increase in annual income. Some 
of the capital sum has already been provided, one of the largest 
gifts coming from the Methodist Church in the United States, which 
has placed the needs of Vellore high in its ‘Crusade for Christ’ 
campaign. Many British missionary societies which benefited from 
a recent B.B.C. appeal for medical work in India gave the whole of 
their allocation to Vellore. Many others gave generous proportions. 
It is particularly noteworthy that one church which has no mission 
work in India gave not only its whole allotment but doubled that 
sum. There are now three mission boards which have no mission 
work in India co-operating actively in the support of Vellore. 
Particularly encouraging was the response that the appeal elicited 
from Christians all over India. Generous donations, equal in some 
cases to from one to four months’ salary, have been given by mission- 
aries, and by doctors and nurses, Indian and foreign. Contributions 
were solicited by friends of the cause and among the many givers 
were business men, army officers and other ranks and even the 
Commander-in-Chief. On Hospital Sunday a special appeal was 
made and churches all over India took collections. Sending a sum 
from Assam, a doctor wrote that three lowcaste Hindu widows had 
each given two rupees out of gratitude for restored sight. Altogether 
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more than {£6000 (25,000 dollars) has been contributed in India. 
For the most part the gifts were not large, but the number of them 
leaves no doubt of the widespread enthusiasm for the establishment 
of this Christian College. The Christians in India know full well that 
Vellore is necessary to safeguard Christian medical work. 

One of the most difficult requirements needed to satisfy the 
University of Madras for full affiliation was the employment of 
doctors who had not only a higher qualification than the M.B., B.S. 
(i.e., M.D., M.S., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., etc.,) but experience of 
teaching in a university grade medical college. The way in which 
the present staff has been recruited makes a wonderful story. Some 
of the Vellore staff had gone abroad to secure higher qualifications 
which would fit them for teaching posts in the higher grade course. 
Others had to be found. Such was the belief in the project and the 
enthusiasm for it among Christian doctors that in a very remarkable 
way, in answer to prayer, in spite of the reduction of hospital staffs 
for military service, many of the positions have now been filled. 
Two doctors were released from military service in order that they 
might take over the work of two specialists who were then released 
for service at Vellore. Five missionary societies at great sacrifice 
to their own work have released doctors and nurses who were 
qualified to teach at Vellore. Indian Christians have resigned from 
better-paid posts because they have a vision of what service at 
Vellore can mean to their fellows. The Christian Medical Association 
of India made the challenge clear when it affirmed : 


We state emphatically that we regard Christian Higher Medical Education 
as the most urgent and most important project for medical missions in India— 
so important that, if it cannot be attained otherwise, some of the medical 
work in India should be sacrificed even though the loss would be great. 


The unanimous choice as Principal to succeed the beloved Dr Ida 
Scudder, who becomes Principal Emeritus, was a highly qualified 
Indian Christian woman doctor. She is the Chief Medical Officer of 
the Women’s Medical Service in India and cannot be released till 
after the war, but is willing to come then in any capacity. The 
Governing Body then appointed Dr Robert Cochrane, who for long 
has occupied a place of the highest distinction as a missionary and 
has an international reputation for his fine work in leprosy. ‘There 
are also on the staff devoted men and women of India, Australia, 
Britain, Canada, Ireland and the United States. But there are still 
gaps to be filled. The College still needs Associate Professors of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery and Public Health and Lecturers in 
Psychiatry and Anaesthetics. Even more important is it to recruit 
Indian Christian doctors with post-graduate qualifications who can 
be trained to take over positions as heads of departments. The 
training of Indian Christian leadership is the primary aim of the 
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Union Christian Medical College. This applies equally to the staff 
and to the students. 

As part of their planning the college authorities are laying special 
emphasis upon the following lines of development : 

(a) Rurat Units. Vellore is situated in the midst of a large rural 
area and its rural dispensary and roadside services have become 
famous. These will continue and be further developed, but it is 
also planned to establish rural units concentrating on a group of 
villages and bringing to them an adequate medical, social and pre- 
ventive programme, combined with that particular gift which the 
Christian Church can give in the form of wholehearted, unselfish 
service. Here lies one of the greatest needs in India to-day and it 
is hoped that Vellore’s programme may become a model which 
will be used widely in that land. Through this emphasis upon rural 
service it is hoped that many of the medical students and nurses 
who will study and work in these units may dedicate their lives to 
service in India’s villages. 

(b) Leprosy. The study and treatment of leprosy is one of the 
most important developments which has an intrinsic part in this 
college scheme. The Mission to Lepers and the American Mission 
to Lepers are co-operating in this work. Within twenty miles of 
Vellore is an area with the highest recorded incidence of this dread 
disease. It is planned to develop a sanatorium concentrating on 
research and a detailed study of the disease, an infirmary with 
special emphasis upon rehabilitation, children’s work and survey 
units. 

(c) MENTAL DISEASES AND PsYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. Psychiatry 
is one of the specialities for which at present there is no texching 
centre in India. There are tremendous possibilities for linking up 
the healing of the mind with the Christian message, and it is anti- 
cipated that Vellore will take a lead in stressing the proper relation- 
ship of religion and health. A magnificent gift has just been pre- 
sented to make this work possible. It is hoped later to establish a 
hospital for the care and treatment of mental cases on a larger scale. 

(dq) TuBercuLosis. With the Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Arogyavaram (80 miles from Vellore) the study and 
teaching of tuberculosis is assured. This institution is already 
closely linked with the College at Vellore and offers unrivalled 
facilities for teaching. 

(e) InrecTious Diseases. Land has already been purchased and 
a are now being prepared for an adequate infectious diseases 

ospital. Too little attention has been given to the study and treat- 
ment of endemic diseases and here again Vellore can give a lead. 

(f) THe ScHoot oF Nursinc. For many years, Vellore has 
maintained one of the finest schools of nursing in India. Its insistence 
on high standards has not only led to excellent results, but has also 
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done much to improve the status of the nursing profession in India. 
A post-graduate school has been opened where nurses with hospital 
experience are trained as Sister Tutors and for administrative posts 
which have been held previously only by European sisters. It is now 
anticipated that in July 1946 a University School of Nursing affiliated 
to the University of Madras, which will award a degree of B.Sc. 
in Nursing after four years’ instruction, will be opened at Vellore. 
Post-graduate courses will be given in Public Health Nursing, 
Teaching and Supervision and Administration in Public Health 
Nursing, Teaching and Supervision and Administration in Schools 
of Nursing, and in Nursing Service, Midwifery and Teaching in 
Midwifery. The proposal to establish this school arises directly 
out of requests from the Nurses’ Auxiliary of the Christian Medical 
Association of India. Letters received at missionary society head- 
quarters in Britain and America make it quite clear that there is a 
tremendous need for the type of nurse who would graduate from 
such a school. 

(g) ResEaARCH. It is a truism to-day that medical education must 
be conducted in an atmosphere of research. No college can maintain 
a standard of high efficiency unless its staff is not only encouraged 
but required to undertake research. Although there are as yet no 
endowments for this purpose at Vellore, members of the faculty 
have entered already upon special lines of research and they will 
be given every encouragement to continue their studies. 


The Union Christian Medical College, for so long a vision, is 
to-day becoming a reality. It was in 1929 that the late William 
Paton wrote : 


. 


If we are right in desiring that the Christian witness in India should 
include the work of healing it is not necessary only to secure technical quali- 
fications; what is needed is the development of a Christian medical profession 
which has thought out its Christianity in relation to science, and its science 
in relation to Christianity and for which the skill of the professional technician 
has been fused with the spirit of Christian love and compassion. It is no 
ungenerous criticism of existing institutions, nor a merely narrow sectarianism, 
which holds that there are no grounds for expecting that now or in the future 
Government medical colleges will produce the men needed. 


This is true, and more so, to-day, for not only is the admission of 
Christian students so strictly limited in secular colleges, but they 
cannot find there that ‘inner equipment of spirit which is so essential 
in the Christian Ministry of Healing’. Much remains to be done. 
More resources and more personnel are urgently needed to com- 
plete this splendid gift from the Christian Church to India. It is a 
great plan for a great task—that India’s young men and women 
“may catch a vision of their share in the Great Physician’s will for 
the ‘healing of the nations’. 


J. C. McGirvray. 
22 











CURRENT COMMUNICATIONS 


The American Mission to Lepers: A Post-War Programme. 
The Editors have received the following outline of the proposed plan. 


IGHT countries have been selected, and within each country 

from one to five mission stations, on the basis of such factors as 
the heavy incidence of leprosy, the presence of a medical school 
or other good base from which to work and the keen interest of 
some missionary doctor on or near the location. To these stations, 
sums of money have been offered—conditionally upon the raising 
of these required funds. The programme calls for emphasis on 
prevention, especially through the formation of training centres. 
These centres, though they will no doubt train some doctors and 
nurses in advanced aspects of leprosy, will especially aim at the 
brief technical training of lay leaders, for example, pastors, school 
teachers, evangelists, Bible women, rural visitors; in short, all 
leaders of the indigenous Christian Church who are in a position 
to spread a popular understanding of leprosy throughout the country. 
It is hoped that when trained these workers will discover leprosy 
cases earlier than would otherwise be the case, especially among 
children in the schools and elsewhere, advise adults with leprosy 
where to go for care or how to care for themselves in their own 
homes, and spread generally a sound attitude toward leprosy, in 
some cases even conducting clinics and administering injections of 
chaulmoogra-oil. 

The countries and stations tentatively suggested are: India: 
Vellore; China: Chengtu, Canton, Tsinan; Korea: Taiku, Soonchun, 
Seoul; Burma: Moulmein, Kengtung, Rangoon; Thailand: Chieng- 
mai; Ethiopia: Addis Ababa, Western Area; Liberia: Ganta, Cape 
Mount, another to be determined; Belgian Congo: Lower Congo 
Area, Kasai-Katanga Area, Oriental Province, Equatorial Province. 

With a view to implementing this programme, a fund of ap- 
proximately one-half million dollars is now being sought in the 
United States. 


Notes on the Philippines.—7he Editors have received the following 
Notes from the Rev. Dr E. K. Higdon, Secretary of the Philippine 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America: 


The first letters from missionaries freed from internment in 
Manila were dated during the second week of February and reached 
the United States twenty days later. They brought heartbreaking 


news of starvation, disease and death. In the internment camp on the 
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campus of the University of Santo Tomas, civilians died at the rate of 
two a day during the final month before the release. A few days after 
the release, the enemy shelled that camp, killing twenty civilians and 
wounding over a hundred. Among the former was Dr Walter Brooks 
Foley, pastor of the American-European Union Church of Manila. 
On March 11th the Far Eastern Division of the State Department 
reported that the aged, the ill and the wounded would be brought 
home first. A number of missionaries wrote that they had registered 
for repatriation. Some of the internees were already on the way home. 
Several who were in fairly good health had requested permission 
from their boards to remain three or four months in order to survey 
the situation and to aid Filipino churchmen in any way possible. 
One of the most inspiring communications from Manila came 
out of Santo Tomas. Seven men, missionaries who have been through 
three years of internment and a month of battle, met to make plans 
for the future. They were neither broken in spirit nor poverty- 
stricken in ideas, hopes and ambitions for the Church in the Philip- 
pines, in South-east Asia and the South-west Pacific. Dr Don H. 
Holter, Methodist, President of the Union Theological Seminary of 
the Philippines, was chosen chairman of the group, and he forwarded 
their suggestions to the secretary of the Philippine Committee of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America. He said in part: 


The massacre of Manila appears to be assuming proportions far greater 
than that of Nanking. The stories of happenings on the south side of the 
Pasig have made our blood run cold. Destruction here in Manila will be 
unbelievable to all of you. Many of our buildings (mission homes, the 
seminary, Central Student Church, Wilson Hall, Bible House, Ellinwood, 
Union Church) are probably burned or gutted. On this side, Harris Memorial 
Girls’ Training School and Knox Memorial Church are intact, but Mary 
Johnston Hospital and St Paul’s Church were burned. The Philippine Red 
Cross and American Red Cross are using Harris, but we may need it as a 
mission centre in the future. 

Last Monday, here in our shanty, we had a get-together of a number of 
missionaries. Included in this group were Carl Eschbach, Walter Tong, 
Allen Huber, Joe Smith, Henry Waters, Fred Chambers and myself. In our 
discussion each of us realized and want it understood that we were speaking 
as individuals and in ‘no way as representatives of our mission groups. 

Our first thought had to do with the need for making contacts and 
renewing our fellowship with our Filipino church leaders as soon as possible. 
It was pointed out, however, that we do not know how soon travel will be 
allowable or possible, especially outside of Luzon. The co-operation of Army 
chaplains was suggested. 

_ The group was in general agreement in regard to the following sugges- 
tions as to policy: 


1. Make haste slowly here in the P.I. and in the U.S. 
_ 2. Hold a general conference and series of conferences here in the P.I., 
six to twelve months from now, depending on circumstances. Included in 


such conferences should be: board secretaries, prominent ministers and 
laymen from various churches in U.S.; Filipino leaders; and missionaries. 
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3. Working out of a plan for the islands as a whole, and especially for 
certain sections, which would call for: 


A. Unification wherever possible of schools, training centres and all 
other work on a union basis; 

B. All denominational plans to fit into the unified plan; 

C. The formulation of a programme for five, ten and twenty-five years. 
Thereby all worth-while proposals would be given attention, but 
priorities would be recognized. 


4. Hesitation in regard to all individual projects or the reconstruction of 
former churches, agencies or institutions until studied in light of No. 3. 

5. Extreme care in the choice of interim or permanent personnel. 

Resuming any kind of activity here in the P.I. is going to be nearly 
starting from scratch. Problems, not only in regard to losses of personnel and 
property, but also staggering ethical and moral set-backs, are going to tax 
every effort that can possibly be made. 

Two other matters that were touched on in our meeting had to do with 
the question as to your possible contact with the Rehabilitation Committee 
of eighteen for the Philippines of which we have heard, and the relation of 
amg work here to larger plans for the Far East, Burma, India and 

alaya. 


It seems more than coincidental that on February 21st, the day 
that Dr Holter wrote the lettér quoted above, the Philippine com- 
mittee was in session in New York City discussing some of the points 
contained in the memorandum from Manila. During the past twelve 
months this committee has advised its co-operating boards to re-open 
work on a tentative basis, awaiting careful surveys before beginning 
to reconstruct buildings or to initiate new projects. Some of the 
boards have incorporated these ideas in policies recently approved. 

Plans have been laid for a series of conferences throughout the 
archipelago to be conducted by teams of Filipinos and missionaries. 
The purpose of these meetings will be to find out the needs for relief 
through the churches, to aid Christian leaders by providing fellow- 
ship and funds and to orientate these men and women to a world, 
especially to the church world, from which they have been entirely 
cut off for three years. 

The Philippine committee has two commissions studying Chris- 
tian education—one, the institutions of higher learning; the other, 
theological training. College and university professors serve on the 
first, and deans of seminaries and special schools help with the 
second. Thus in the United States during the past year some progress 
has been made toward the formulation of educational policies for the 
post-war days in the Philippines. 

On February 21st the Philippine committee prepared a priority 
list of those who should return to the islands soon. The Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia named three representatives, a professor 
of Silliman University, a missionary doctor and a missionary nurse, 
to go to Manila on the first available transportation to administer 
relief there in the name of the churches in America. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND LATIN AMERICA 


ReLicious Liperty IN Latin AMEerIcA. By GeorGE P. Howarp. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $2. 1944. 


D® HOWARD has rendered a signal service in writing this book, 

which deals with a question of surpassing importance. His 
knowledge of Latin America is unrivalled. He is acquainted with a 
large number of Latin American intellectuals and is equally at home 
in speaking Spanish and English. Few men are more familiar with 
the currents of thought in South America than he, for, as an evan- 
gelical missionary to the educated classes, he has been in the midst 
of such currents all his life. 

In 1942 the startling claim was put forward that American 
Protestant workers should be excluded from Latin America—and 
this at a time when the world was fighting for religious freedom. 
In January of that year Archbishop Antonio Dos Santos Cabral, of 
Rio de Janeiro, informed President Roosevelt and Mr Sumner Wells 
that Protestant work ‘was creating antipathy and resentment against 
the United States of America’ and urged that they should ‘take the 
necessary precautions’ against Protestant missionaries going south. 
Simultaneously, Roman Catholic periodicals like the Catholic Digest, 
Extension and America launched a successful campaign in the United 
States, alleging that the “Good Neighbour Policy’ was in danger from 
the ‘malevolent interference’ of American Protestant missionaries 
‘with the beliefs of Catholic peoples’. 

Radio talks, lectures, newspaper articles, letters to Congressmen 
all harped on the same theme. On November 14th, 1942, all the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States issued a statement on the same lines, demanding that 
Protestant workers keep out of Latin America because the Roman 
Catholic Church was in a majority there. They did not seem to see 
that their argument could be used against themselves where they 
were in a minority. 

The reviewer was living in South America at that time, and it 
seemed strange that the United States should be agitated so much 
over this question while the hospitable South Americans themselves, 
apart from the small fascist-minded cliques under the direct influence 
of the Roman hierarchy, never even thought of excluding Protestant 
workers. On reading Dr Howard’s book one is more than ever 
convinced that the whole agitation had its origin outside South 
America. 
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Here we find one distinguished Latin American after another 
speaking out strongly in favour of religious liberty, as we should 
expect from the descendants of the men who fought for Latin 
American independence well over a century ago, fired by the ideas 
of the French Revolution. The author’s plan is to allow the Latin 
Americans to speak freely for themselves, and they have done so 
very readily and courageously. 

Men like Dr Jorge Americano, Principal of the great National 
University at Sao Paulo, Brazil; Manuel Seoane, editor of Ercilla, 
Chile’s most popular weekly; Dr Americo Ghioldi, member of the 
Argentine Congress; as well as a former Minister of Education in 
Uruguay, are outspoken in declaring that they are distrustful of the 
very friendly: attitude of the United States government to the Roman 
hierarchy in Latin America, and ask ‘Why does a country which is 
predominantly Protestant send us delegates who are predominantly 
Catholic?’ They are amused that when invited to the United States 
they are surrounded with Roman Catholic priests, by officials who 
little know the real South American attitude to clerical pretensions. 

Others go so far as to say that the attitude of the United States 
government in discouraging Protestant missionaries and bolstering 
up the claims of the Roman Catholic Church in Latin America is a 
direct encouragement of totalitarianism. The reviewer knows from 
his own personal experience that many South Americans take this 
view, outside of those small, hermetically sealed circles where the 
Papal Nuncio, as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, casts his spell 
over those who hover around an authoritarian or dictatorial 
government. 

A remarkable feature of the book is the number of devout Roman 
Catholics who give their testimony in favour of the work of Protestant 
missionaries and who strongly oppose any tampering with the 
principle of religious liberty which is written into the constitution of 
every one of the twenty Republics of Latin America. We note 
especially the stirring words of Gabriela Mistral, the famous Chilean 
poetess, beloved all over Latin America; of Dr Alberto Casal Castel, 
a well-known Argentine educator; and of Bishop Carlos Duarte Costa, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Maura, Brazil, whose brave words in 
defence of Protestant missionaries are most refreshing. 

The President of Uruguay, Dr Juan José De Amézaga, is quoted 
as openly expressing his personal indebtedness to two Protestant 
evangelical workers who did much for his country—Dr Justo Cubilé 
and Don Daniel Armand Ugon. 

No less than three ex-Presidents of Chile—Alessandri, Montero 
and Ibafiez—praise at length, and in eloquent terms, the work of 
Protestant missionaries in churches, schools and hospitals in their 
country and openly scorn the idea that such good work could be 
inimical to the “Good Neighbour Policy’. 
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An important part of the volume is taken up with an examination 
of the relationships of the ‘Hispanidad’ movement and fascism with 
the hierarchy in Latin America. Their aim is to lead the South 
American Republics back to the conception of unity, political and 
religious, which prevailed in Spain in the sixteenth century and 
prevails there now under General Franco. Dr Howard ably shows 
how hostile these movements are to British and American interests, 
for they would exclude completely the religious and democratic 
ideas characteristic of Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

In this work we find a whole host of distinguished Latin 
Americans—too numerous to mention here—who are not afraid to 
lift up their voices in ringing tones in defence of religious liberty for 
all. Their words show how very strong Liberalism still is in Latin 
America and how courageous these men are in its defence. 

The book ought to be in the hands of every diplomat, whether 
British or American, who has anything to do with those southern 
Republics where freedom is passionately loved and longed for by 
the great majority, in spite of efforts in some countries to hide the 
fact. Dr Howard has made us his debtors for this masterly work 
which everyone interested in Christianity or in international affairs 
should read. 

Dr John A. Mackay, of Princeton, has written a valuable 
Foreword. 

A. M. RENWICK 


EDINBURGH 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


Tue RIsz OF CHRISTIAN EpucaTION. By Lewis JOSEPH SHERRILL. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 1944. 


HEE is a book for everyone concerned with Christian education. 

With an objective mind the author, who is dean and professor 
of religious education in the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
U.S.A., looks at the record of history. His interest is not just in facts 
for the sake of facts; he discovers the basis for a philosophy of 
Christian education to-day. 

Contemporary Christian education is being criticized on two 
principal grounds. One is that, in some quarters, it gives inadequate 
attention to the great truths of the Christian faith. In other quarters, 
it is criticized for centring most of its effort upon teaching facts as 
if by themselves they are sufficient unto salvation. Dr Sherrill’s 
ee will help all Christian educators to plan more wisely for the 
uture. 
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The author maintains that Christian education is a part of the 
life of the Church and indeed ry no upon it. In religion, gener- 
ally, there may be distinguished four efforts which, he says, ‘provide 
a convenient basis for a comparative study both of beliefs and of 
education’. These efforts relate to the attempt to understand the 
nature of the Supreme Being, to discover how he reveals himself, 
what is his will for men, and the attempt to identify and achieve the 
ultimate value of the universe. “The living, functioning answers 
which a folk give to these four questions comprise the foundations 
of their religious education.’ 

It is noted that the Church is a society which is trying to put the 
teachings of Jesus into daily life and, as implied by the initial prin- 
ciple from which Dr Sherrill sets out in his book, this process itself 
is Christian education. In the primitive Church there were several 
kinds of teaching, including the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, the teaching of the Gospel, a consideration of the 
Christian’s confession of his faith, and the life and the sayings of 
Jesus. Catechumenal instruction in the early Church was in some 
cases for Jewish persons and in some for Gentiles, and it varied 
accordingly. The Christian meetings, the Christian families and 
the Christian communities in general all had a part in Christian 
education. 

In the ancient Church it was necessary for the Christians to find 
the place of their religion in relation to the inner life of men, especi- 
ally with reference to religions and philosophies of the day, in 
relation to the State of which the Christian was a citizen and in 
relation to the influences exerted by the society beyond the Roman 
Empire. This undertaking was in itself distinctively educational. 
The Church’s educational effort was enmeshed with worship, and the 
worship stood out as of conspicuous importance. On the other hand, 
Christianity had direct bearing upon the common life of the people, 
and in that fact is to be seen one aspect of the Church’s educational 
effectiveness. In the more formal schools of the mediaeval Church 
the developments in theology were a part of education, and the experi- 
ments in the mystical life can be properly thought of as a part of the 
teaching influence of the Church. 

With the background of the Church’s educational work through 
the centuries, the Protestant forces of to-day have the qa eee 
of providing a better education for the future and, says Dr Sherrill, 
‘the present spring of this better education must lie, not in little 
techniques, but deep in the Christian’s experience of God’. 


It is to be hoped that Dr Sherrill will soon write a second volume + 


and bring the story down to the present time. 


Forrest L. KNAPP 
New York City 
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TRADITION AND OECUMENICAL ADVANCE 


THE FREE CHURCH TRADITION IN THE LIFE OF ENGLAND. By Ernest A. 
Payne. Lonpon: S.C.M. Press. 6s. 1945. 


—" author of this small but timely and weighty book is the 
Senior Tutor at Regent’s Park College, Oxford. All who 
knew him in his earlier service in the Baptist Missionary Society 
and in the United Council for Missionary Education will be pre- 
pared to find here the work of an accomplished chronicler who 
is at the same time a historian of insight and sound judgment. 
He can see both the trees and the wood. His other books prepare 
the reader to expect knowledge of the data, and where the author 
has not been able—and this must be the condition of all authors 
in so vast a field—to go to ultimate sources, he knows what experts 
to trust and he gives the references that the reader will need. He has 
the gift, not always shown by those who have to compress so much 
into a short book, of not choosing rare and unrepresentative char- 
acters or episodes, as though from them the character of the whole 
body of the members of a Church could be measured. Mr Payne 
writes as one who clearly is aware of the danger, in writing church 
history out of the past and in giving reports from the present, that 
anecdotes may have the value of fiction and no more. 

In this Review it will not be necessary to stress the interest of 
this book for Free Churchmen; they will find in it much to encourage 
them and also much food for serious questioning. It has been, for 
example, a field of study which the author has made distinctively 
his own, to trace the preparations in the home life of these churches 
in the eighteenth century for that missionary service which took 
its new beginning with Carey and the Baptist churches. Mr Payne 
has already given invaluable guidance to all churches in his clear ° 
demonstration that the new outburst of missionary life in which 
the Nonconformists had so strong a place was not altogether ‘a root 
out of a dry ground’: the ground was certainly dry in this land but 
there were movements of the Spirit within the Free Churches; men 
like Doddridge and Carey were not alone. 

All this has a direct bearing on all new advances, which demand 
a Church both oecumenical and evangelistic. Mr Payne is in deep 
sympathy with this movement. He believes that he can show what 
distinctive offerings the Free Churches have to bring; he writes as 
one whose life has been rooted in them. A chronicle of a certain 
kind could have. been prepared by one who cared for none of these 
things, or by one who was fiercely contending for his own com- 
munion. Mr Payne is not as these. He is himself a convinced Free 
Churchman, but he shows here, as he always does, that ‘sweet 
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reasonableness’ which St Paul commended to his Philippian 
readers. 

The arrangement of the book demands a brief note. The titles 
of chapters will show the author’s method: I. The Churches of 


‘England. II. Protest: The beginnings of Free Church Witness. 


III. Struggle: The seventeenth century. IV. Recognition. V. Revival. 
VI. Expansion: The era of Napoleon and the Industrial Revolution. 
VII. Confidence: The Victorian Age. VIII. Hesitancy: 1900-1939. 
IX. The Contribution of the Free Churches. From this list it will 
be seen that those of other Communions who wish to understand 
what contribution these Churches have to make to the Una Sancta 
should read it carefully. 

It is not that the author prescribes a plan for the Church in the 
new age. He sees what conditions must be satisfied. “The way to 
unity ’, he says, ‘cannot be by the sacrifice of truth or principle, or 
by the repudiation of the spiritual heritage of any branch of the 
Church.’ But how it can be achieved the future alone can show. 


EDWARD SHILLITO 
BuckHurst HILL, Essex 





SOME PROBLEMS OF CHURCH UNION 


THE QUESTION OF ANGLICAN OrpERS. By Dom Grecory Drx. London: 
Dacre Press. 4s. 6d. 1944. 

Tue CHurcH CATHOLIC AND FREE: Reflections of a Methodist:upon the 
South Indian Scheme. By EpGar W. THompson. London: Epworth 
Press. 48. 1944. 


flees two books have this (and little else) in common, that they 
are both related to the South India Scheme, the one directly 


" and the other by reference and implication. 


From a literary point of view, Dom Gregory Dix’s book is not 
very successful. It appears to be half of a correspondence, edited but 
not fictitious. This enables the author to intrude some excellent 
pastoral advice into his argument and perhaps excuses him from 
appending an index, but the reviewer gets the impression that this 
literary form has been chosen to save the writer the trouble of 
editing his letters more carefully. 

Are bishops and priests in the Anglican body really bishops and 
priests? The author writes to reassure a layman who is disposed to 
‘go over’ to Rome because he is uncertain whether the Communion 
Services which he attends in his church are or are not valid. The 
author has been as exercised about this question as his correspondent. 
I suppose the Anglican Communion is the only body in Christendom 
some of whose members are seriously in doubt as to the validity of 
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their ministry. With this domestic anxiety an outsider may not well 
intermeddle. Whether the author persuaded his correspondent to 
remain Anglican we are not told. if it be admitted that the Church 
of Rome enjoys the true Christian ministry, and if the proof that the 
Church of England enjoys this ministry is as complicated and 
hazardous as this book suggests, an outsider would think that the 
prudent choice would be Rome. 

If we ‘get religion’, it is always, or almost always, in connexion 
with some church life which nourishes and supports our religious 
life. Our religion is so tied up with the forms in which we receive it 
that we are very apt to suppose that the form is necessary to the 
religion; it is easy, therefore, to suppose, but impossible to demon- 
strate, that those of other traditions and forms have not really our 
religious experience and life, and that those who have received their 
blessing in a different chalice have some inferior medicine of the 
soul. Yet, if we read the devotional writings, let us say, of St Augus- 
tine, St Bonaventura, George Herbert, Samuel Rutherford, John 
Bunyan, Charles Wesley and Isaac Watts, without prior instruction, 
it would hardly occur to us to divide the authors into full members 
and partial or unprivileged members of the Church of Christ. 

Dom Gregory Dix is quite clear that the theological opinions of 
Cranmer and those who agreed with him are of no significance for 
the real mind of the Church of England in his day, and that Parliament 
did not in any degree express the mind of the Church. As soon as 
the Church could express its mind, it declared itself emphatically 
against the Reformers and on the ‘Catholic’ side. I doubt if this view 
will commend itself to careful historians. 

The famous papal encyclical on Anglican orders denied their 
validity on the ground that there has been breach in continuity of 
intention. Have Anglican bishops in their ordinations always intended 
to ordain a sacrificing priesthood in the Roman sense? Dom Gregory 
makes light of this objection on two grounds. First, intention here 
means intention to do what the Church does, not intention to do 
what the Church intends. Anglican bishops may not have intended 
to ordain a sacrificing priesthood, but they intended to ordain 
priests, and true priests are a sacrificing priesthood, therefore’. . . 
Second, the early ordinals of the Church in the ordination of pres- 
byters refer not at all or very vaguely to the sacramental duties of 
presbyters. Therefore the unfortunate silences of the English ordinal 
are of no importance. This argument is ingenious, if we may assume 
that the silence of the Reformers in the English ordinal was not 
intentional (difficult of belief in the setting of the times), and that 
the early ordinals contemplate the ordination of a priesthood in the 
mediaeval western sense. But it seems that in the early centuries it 
was the deacons, not the presbyters, who served the altar with the 
bishop, for the altar was still a living altar. Presbyter and sacerdos 
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were certainly not interchangeable terms. Dom Gregory should 
consult Canon Phythian-Adams’s important new book, The Way of 
At-one-ment. 

Church order is not an unimportant matter, but ‘God would not 
deceive you by a sort of technical trick, because He is not that sort 
of God’. This good principle is, I suspect, of wider application than 
the author sees. 

Mr Thompson’s book, a plea for the South India scheme of 
Church Reunion, is concerned almost entirely with the question of 
episcopacy. It has not the ‘hot-house’ atmosphere (if I may be allowed 
the expression) of Dom Gregory’s book; on the other hand it lacks, 
or seems to lack, a clear theological basis. The author admits that 
Methodism ‘never acknowledged any other principle of church 
organization than the pragmatic’. Herein Methodism differs pro- 
foundly from the Reformed tradition. To the Free Churchman, we 
are told, ‘the time from the days of the Apostles to the present is 
almost a blank’; therefore he has much to learn from Anglicans about 
episcopacy. I should have been disposed, on the contrary, to think 
that John Calvin and the scholars of the Reformed tradition after him 
know far too much about the early Church to be able to accommodate 
themselves quickly to modern Anglican theories. But, having made 
these vicious comments, I may go on to say that we are given here a 
careful, well-documented and persuasive case for the South India 
scheme which may serve to dispel misunderstandings and to 
conciliate all those who are nota#ebarred from consent by ecclesiastical 
principle. “ 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD 





A WOMAN DOCTOR IN ANGOLA 


Missionary Doctor. By Mary FLoyp CusHMAN. New York: Harpers. 
Illustrated. $2.75. 1944. 


OR Dr Cushman life began at fifty. Family obligations postponed 

the realization of her early resolve to be a missionary ‘doctor, 

but, when her moment came, she flung herself unstintingly into the 
work for twenty years and more. 

A writer complained to Turner that he never saw in nature what 
the artist painted on his canvas. ‘Don’t you wish you could?’ was 
Turner’s rejoinder. ‘Dr Mary’, as she has come to be known, sees 
the colours and reproduces them on her canvas. Her book reflects 
African life and colour and could profitably be read by those just 
dedicating their service to Africa and by those who wish to capture 
something of the spirit of the African. 
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But the book is not all vivid colour. Among the descriptive 
material are passages of sombre hue. There are dark lines across the 
face of African custom and belief. Thus (p. 57), we have one side of 
the work of the so-called ‘Witch-Doctors’: 


The witch-doctors are poisoners. A volume could be written on this art 
of theirs. You can hire the witch doctor to poison your enemy, if you wish. 
He can punish any offence with just the degree of pain, disability or lingering 
illness that he considers deserved. Death can be almost instantaneous, or a 
slow wasting away. 


The weight of fear, a legacy and portion from millenniums past, 


is thus described (p. 81) : 


But one jarring note breaks the harmony of the native child’s life. Fear! 
The fear of evil spirits is learned very early. The mother puts her knuckle 
in the baby’s mouth every time he yawns lest an evil spirit slip in. ‘No, no, 

ou must not go out in the dark, evil spirits are lurking there, and they might 
kil you.’ A sick child becomes the patient of the witch doctor, has his charm 
tied about its neck, is told to trust the hornful of medicine that is put by the 
bed to keep bad spirits away, and takes the witch-doctor’s concoctions. 


Ignorance is not bliss but blood-guilt, and no more pressing need 
exists than the education and soul-enlightenment of the African 


Church: 


Despite the fact that children are wanted in every Umbundu home, infant 
mortality is never less than fifty per cent. Many causes contribute to this 
fatality. Frequently the immaturity of the mother is one cause; another is 
that the expectant mother continues with her work in the field. Not in- 
frequently the baby is born there. No preparation is made in the way of 
clothing, lest evil spirits should think the mother is looking forward with 
pleasure to the coming baby, and so it will not be allowed to live. I have 
never found among the Umbunhdu people the horrible practices connected 
with childbirth that are reported in some other countries, yet there are many 
fatalities both to the child and to the mother. 


But African medical knowledge is not to be despised. ‘Witch- 
doctors’ operate successfully for cataract of the eyes: 


Some witch-doctors even remove cataracts successfully. They do not use 
a knife, but there is a kind of wood that takes a keen point and edge. The 
juice of a plant is squeezed into the eye to numb it, and with this stick the 
doctor goes after the cataract and gets it. Usually the patient sees again. Of 
course, occasionally there may be infection, but do not our American 
ophthalmic surgeons sometimes have that difficulty? 


and the witch-doctors’ knowledge of herbal remedies is so consider- 
able that Dr Cushman makes an appeal: 


There is a great field for study and research among African sources of 
medicine. The mission doctors have not time for this. We tried to find out 
if we could send herbs, etc., to this country for apalysis and test, but the 
quantities required were prohibitive. We hope there will be some students 
seeking credits or degrees for original research in the medical field who will 
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go to Angola and stay two or three years. The missionary doctors will give 
them all the comforts of home and good laboratory facilities. They can make 
valuable additions to the pharmacopoeia of the world from the armamen- 
tarium of the Umbundu witch-doctor. 


The appeal is important and should be heeded. 

As to church matters, Dr Cushman has words of incisive import. 
The African’s ability to see to the heart of things is well-summed up 
on page 110, where Baptism is spoken of: 


Our Umbundu Christians do not seem to be disturbed about the form of 
baptism. There are missions where immersion is the rule, but it does not 
seem to be a matter of essential faith to the native believer. As all the water 
in the world could not wash away one sin, any amount may be the symbol of 
the washing received by the heart crucified with Christ and risen to a new 
life in the Spirit. These experiences are real and vital, and the believer feels 
that he has obeyed the Lord’s injunction to ‘Arise and be baptized’ which- 
ever form the ceremony takes. In all matters of faith our people seem to see 
the underlying vital principle and allow non-essentials to be matters of 
individual judgment. 


European civilization is seen in its double influence of good and 
bad. Words of praise are written for the Portuguese attitude to the 
development of Africans (p. 189) while at the same time the un- 
mitigated evils of forced labour by Africans for the private gain 
and enterprise of Europeans are recognized. Speaking of an African 
colony other than Angola, Dr Cushman states that, in the building 
of a railway, ‘every tie had cost a native life, a sobering truth’. 

Africa is rich and, as Dr Cushman makes clear, its excelling 
riches are found in its human material, fitted to be built into the 
structure of the Kingdom. 

Mary Slessor of Calabar and Mary Cushman of Angola belong 
to the same family. 

J. T. Tucker 

BELA Vista, ANGOLA 





A MISSIONARY IN JAPAN 


A MIssIONARY IN THE War Net. By H. van SrRakELEN, S.V.D., 
Hadzor, Droitwich: The World Press. 3s. 1945. 


‘ 


ILL you preach the retreat for the ordinands?’ Fr van 

Straelen, Dutch missionary priest of the Society of the 
Divine Word, was asked by the Japanese director of a seminary in 
Tokyo. ‘Gladly, if there is no war and I am not interned.’ It was 
December 8th. The Japanese priest-director replied, ‘No, father, 
such things will not occur. And even if they do, then you will be all 
right and no harm will be done to you whatsoever’. He had hardly 
finished when a lad came running: ‘Beikoku to no sensé ga hajimatta 
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s6 desu’. “They say that the war with America has broken out. We 
have attacked Pearl Harbour, entered Malaya.’ . . . Such is the 
dramatic opening of a graphically presented story, in which we see 
the internment camp; the ‘third degree’ examination (which is not 
too terrible, but for the light which it throws on the Japanese 
police, the only Japanese to come out badly in this book); the funeral 
service of the Dutch minister, General van Pabst, in St Luke’s 
hospital chapel; the repatriation ship which sailed not only over 
deep waters, but out of one epoch and into another in the relation- 
ship between East and West; the diplomatic exchange at Lourengo 
Marquez; the death at sea of the author’s young brother-priest 
(‘Catholic England, you have sent to Japan only one priest as witness 
of the Truth, but I tell you he was a very good one’); the author’s 
first impressions of England (‘the beauty of the English country- 
side, the scarcity of children, the abundance of food and the 
magnificent spirit of the people’). Such things are narrated with a 
sure touch, with sometimes the eloquence of true emotion, as in the 
following passage: 


On the starboard side part of the ship’s rail was taken away. There rested 
the mortal remains of Fr Leo Ward, covered with the Union Jack and facing 
the dying sun which flooded the whole scene with gold. There we dropped 
him. There he fell like the petals of the cherry-blossom, pure and immaculate, 
in the flower of his life. A deep silence. A soft plunge. A ripple over the 
mirror of the sea. Again a silence, only broken by the soft weeping of the 
people who could not stand this most impressive ceremony. © 

Dear Leo, may Eternal Light enlighten you. 

A sign to the bridge. The engines began to turn again. The blood-red 
disc of the sun sank below the horizon exactly as the ceremony finished. The 
congested crowd dispersed over the ship, and life went on as before. 


We have none too many authentic stories of experiences in Japan 
when war broke out. Here is one by a man who loves Japan and its 
culture with his whole heart, while at the same time he is proud of 
his brother, commander of the Dutch cruiser fava (which was sunk 
in the same battle as our Exeter and Perth), who died fighting the 
Japanese. Here is a man who has suffered from Japan’s wrong-doing, 
but who has no complaints to make, and is ready to go back to Japan 
when the way opens. But he is sure, as his earlier book New Diplomacy 
in the Far East has shown, that the whole intercourse between East 
and West must now be on a new footing, not merely of equality, 
but of mutual ‘friendly intercourse and loving spiritual interpenetra- 
tion’. ‘Whatever the East may have to borrow of western thought 
must be translated in transmission in order that it may do its bene- 
ficent work.’ This theme is developed in an appendix on “The Future 
of the Church in the Far East’, which is the most important part of 
the book from the missionary point of view. The author believes that 
the Church was mistaken in transplanting its whole western organiza- 
tion, and he wholeheartedly supports a movement among the 
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indigenous clergy ‘to go back to the sublime simplicity of the first 
two Christian centuries’. He goes further than any other Roman 
Catholic writer known to the reviewer in willingness to leave behind 
Roman cultural background and western forms, and surely he is 
right, no less so for desiring something difficult and dangerous. He 
is not altogether careful in a couple of references to the Creed: 
Greek philosophy played its part in theological development, but 
there is nothing distinctively European in the Apostles’ or Nicene 
Creeds. There is risk of syncretism, when we talk of the Church 
blending with the life-stream in which the eastern soul must flow 
for ever, unless we can have some assurance that the life of the 
Church is determinative in the mingling. Fr van Straelen has not 
said with sufficient firmness that some things in the Japanese, as 
some in the British or any other heritage, cannot be ‘baptized unto 
Christ’ and must be simply rejected by Christians. 

He holds, of course, that the European’s part in the eastern 
Church of the future, though necessary, is comparatively unim- 
portant, and he hopes to witness under oriental Christian leadership 
the emergence of a new tradition, when ‘theological science will go 
quite different ways and the ascetic and mystical life will tread 
paths hitherto unknown and untrodden’. He is perhaps over- 
enthusiastic and expects too much. But that is an error on the right 
side, and his book is both stimulating and well-timed for discussions 
on the missionary policy for the days when the East opens its doors 
once more. 

G. E. PHILLIPs 

SELLY Oak COLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM 





FRASER OF LISULAND 


BEHIND THE RANGES: FRASER OF LISULAND. By Mrs Howarp TAYLor. 
Illustrated. Maps. London: Lutterworth Press and China Inland 
Mission. 8s."6d. 1944. 


RS HOWARD TAYLOR has added to her great services to 

the readers of missionary literature in giving us the life-story 

of one from the rank and file of the missionary force. James Outram 
Fraser was one of those who do not appear often in the limelight, 
but who by utter devotion release tremendous spiritual forces in the 
world and make the modern missionary movement the thrilling and 
wonderful thing that it is. Fraser’s powers of mind might have 
brought him prominence in the engineering world; he was a linguist 
of outstanding ability, had musical gifts of no mean order, but he 
had, too, a passion for evangelism. ‘I have felt an inward urging [to 
preach] which I could not resist . . . so much pent-up gospel which 
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must have outlet’, he says. And so he was used to bring the liberating 
Gospel of Christ to the Lisu, one of the aboriginal tribes of the 
Chinese border, just east of the ‘Hump’, building up a church and 
initiating one of the most striking modern Christian movements 
among that primitive people. 

This book thrills with its story of a life utterly devoted to one end 
and, further, provides the interest of an account of a little-known and 
unusual people with a significant study in missionary technique. 
Confronted with the usual stumbling blocks to successful missionary 
work, Fraser surmounts them by the direct action of a man trained 
in an objective science. He bridged the disabling gap between the 
economic life of a missionary and that of poverty-stricken Lisu 
tribespeople by living for weeks at a time in their homes, eating 
their rough, unwholesome food, sharing the noise of their family 
jamborees and cheerful, hospitable social life, with its lack of privacy 
and quiet. “The room was jammed to overflowing . . . a veritable 
Babel, a crowd round the table all laughing and talking away, and 
I would fall asleep at last dead-tired, with more people around the 
bed examining my mosquito curtains.’ He paid the inevitable price— 
frequent breakdowns and an early death. 

Recognizing the fatal weakness of a young convert, solitary and 
isolated from his religious and social environment while still exposed 
to the pressure of evil practices around him, he early decided to go 
‘all out’ for the conversion of families rather than of individuals. By 
the teaching ministry and the provision of literature, he was able to 
confirm and develop the faith of the more clearly convinced, and 
neutralize the down-drag of the more backward. His method worked 
well. From the beginning he set his face against mission subsidies for 
his infant churches, as liable to retard their spiritual growth by 
dependence. The outward setting of his little churches was primitive, 
but called forth in their members a spontaneous joy in what was in a 
real sense their own. He was rewarded, too, by a remarkable readi- 
ness among his converts to give voluntary service in passing on the 
light to others. Among people hag-ridden by demon worship, and to 
whom sexual sin, drunkenness, opium-smoking and other vices were 
just normal enjoyments, he naturally found frequent backsliding. 
To this he opposed uncompromising standards of conduct in the 
humble spirit of a man who judged his own life on even stiffer 
standards, and knew his failures. 

This book might, too, be described as a study in the technique 
of prayer. It was the strong, costly, prevailing prayer of simple faith 
checked again and again by en sett sense and the experi- 
mental method of a scientific mind. On one occasion, he writes, ‘a 
long healthy walk was indicated, or wholesome Lisu study, rather 
than the “‘kneedrill” I practised with such signal failure’. 

The long extracts from his letters show vividly the strong, 
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uesting spirit of the man. They are, perhaps, too lengthy, and break 
the flow of a fascinating story. 

One would welcome some account, however short, and an 
appraisal of its significance, of the wonderful work of grace among 
the tribes of China’s south-west as a whole. Its absence is no doubt 
due to the fact that the writer suffered a severe disability of sight 
before she could complete the great story that she tells of God’s 
power working through the life of a consecrated man and in the 
redemption of a people from superstition and sin. 


T. Cocker Brown 
LONDON 





THE SETTLEMENT OF BRAZIL 


From BarTER TO SLaveRY: The Economic Relations of Portuguese and 
Indians in the Settlement of Brazil, 1500-1580. By ALEXANDER 
Marcuant. Baltimore: Johns-Hopkins Press. 1944. 


r I ‘HE author of this economic study is an instructor in the Johns- 


Hopkins University, and the study itself is one of a series in 
historical and political science sponsored by that University. Careful 
scholarship and documentation make this work a most useful hand- 
book for the understanding of Brazil as a mission field, especially in 
that economic sphere whose close relationship to the enduring 
success of the missionary enterprise is being more clearly under- 
stood with each passing year. All who are interested in missions 
would do well to read it. 

A useful introduction, concise and clear, gives the reader a 
general view of the field to be covered and the scope of the study. 
The scene is Brazil—not the vast stretches included in the Republic 
of that name to-day, but the settlements along the eastern coast 
from the present-day state of Pernambuco in the north to Sao Paulo 
in the south. The time treated is from 1500-1580 A.D., in which 
three periods are noted. In the first, 1500-1533, the Portuguese were 
mainly traders in brazilwood; the second, 1533-1549, saw the royal 
grants of vast estates to Portuguese landlords, and the interest shifts 
to agriculture. The third division, 1549-1580, sees the royal govern- 
ment established, with a great increase of Portuguese immigration 
and the spread of their settlements. At a time when South America 
has assumed a foremost place in the thought of the mission-minded, 
and the condition and future of the Indian of that continent in 
particular is engaging their concern and sympathetic action, such an 
authoritative and readable essay is most timely, and challenges the 
attention of the missionary world. Within the limits thus marked out, 
the author presents the economic relations between the native Indian 
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tribes and the Portuguese, showing how the barter system of the 
early days broke down as the great estates were founded, and the 
need of more Indian labour was matched by the growing power of 
the invader. Indians were impressed as slaves, and prisoners-of-war 
were taken in border forays or obtained from friendly tribes on their 
return from a campaign. “amy the process was opposed by a 
large-hearted governor such as Men de Sa in 1557 and by the 
Jesuits, the change from barter to,slavery proceeded relentlessly 
during the period under review. 

In fact, the essay is by no means confined to economics. Anyone 
interested in sociology, and especially in the relations between the 
aggressive European nations and the peoples whose countries the 
penetrated, or in the record of European expansion in the sixteent 
and seventeenth centuries, or in the beginnings of the great Republic 
of Brazil, so important as the scene of modern missionary endeavour, 
will _ here a rich store of carefully selected and forcefully presented 
material. 

Many will be interested in the part played by the Jesuit Order in 
the fateful march of economic and ounied development across this 
period, and an excellent background is here provided for under- 
standing the efforts of a figure like Fr Bartolome de las Casas. The 
Jesuits were concerned chiefly with the preservation of the Indians 
as subjects for conversion, and they thus tended to oppose slavery 
and uphold the system of free barter. They noted with dismay the 
land-grabbing of the Portuguese settlers, whose moral laxity was one 
of the chief hindrances in the work of christianizing the Indians. 
The whole story of their debate on the ethics of enslavement, with its 
characteristically compromising conclusions, of the parochial colonies 
set up to safeguard their converts and of the attempt to ensure them 
a part in the economic life of some areas, makes reading that is not 
only fascinating in itself but also full of lessons for the missionary 
—_— of to-day. Famine and disease took deadly toll of the partially 
tamed Indians. A single epidemic in 1562 is said to have killed 
30,000 Indians and Negroes. The story is a sad one, the one-time 
owners of the country being brought nearly to extinction. It is to be 
hoped that such disaster, too often following on the expansion of the 
whites, may no longer disfigure the story of their dealing with 
indigenous populations. 

The author is an artist as well as a skilled economist, and the 
whole study moves forward as smoothly and clearly as a story. From 
the word-picture of Cabral’s first landing till the final catastrophe, 
we look on at a drama that is as full of sober inspiration as it is of 
carefully selected and ordered fact. 

J. B. McLaurin 


Toronto, CANADA 
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BRAZIL’S GREATEST CLASSIC 


REBELLION IN THE BACKLANDS. By Euciipes DA CuNnua. Translated by 
SAMUEL PutNaM. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 


1944. 


ine is a story of the backlands of Brazil of fifty years ago. 

It is the chronicle of a military campaign, the log of a bloody 
war, waged by the government of the recently-born Brazilian 
Republic against the insurrection of the backlanders of Antonio 
Conselheiro—Anthony the Counsellor, a demented messiah, half- 
gnostic, half-mystic—who was able to rally the uncouth masses of the 
North against the central government. The author, Euclides da 
Cunha, took part as a correspondent in the campaign, so that his 
work is in effect a witness account of what he came later to regard as 
a crime against the fatherland. The army set out to crush the barbarian 
rebels in the name of civilization, but in so doing the military acted 
as barbarians tried and true, for the insurrection was suffocated, after 
three or four costly attempts, in the most gory and brutal fashion. 
The fanatics intrenched themselves in the town of Canudos, from 
whence they sallied again and again to play havoc with the columns 
sent against them. Finally, the town was carried by the Federals, 
but only after every single defender had been put to the sword: 


Canudos did not surrender. The only case of its kind in history, it held 
out to the last man. Conquered inch by inch, in the literal meaning of the 
words, it fell on October the 5th, towards dusk—when its last defenders fell, 
dying, every man of them. There were only four of them left: an old man, 
two other full-grown men, and a child, facing a furiously raging army of five 
thousand soldiers. . . . (p. 475). 


The book, however, is more than a journalist’s report: it is a 
critique of militarism’s stupidity, an indictment of the military mind 
and a protest against pretorian brutality. Seven years after the book’s 
appearance, its author was assassinated by a soldier. By the time it 
went to press, the volume had become a formidable piece of demo- 
graphic architecture. Da Cunha was an engineer, a sociologist and a 
man of science. He wrote Os Sertoes (as it is entitled in the original) 
in his spare moments while building a bridge, from 1898 to 1902. 
The book is in effect a bridge, at least an attempt at bridge-building, 
an effort to connect the Brazilian Coast Backlands, habitat of the 
multitudes that even then he regarded as the rock and core of his 
country’s human destiny. And so, the author reaches out for a higher 

- law to substantiate his indictment. And the result is his monumental 
chapter on ‘man’ that precedes the account of the atrocity. 

This chapter is a brilliant summary of Brazilian demography. 

The author’s /eitmotiv is nationality and race; but an Redidvageling 
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reader should be on his guard against misinterpretation, because in 
the author’s thought nationality is not nationalism. Nationality is an 
ideal to be achieved; it is a wholesome enterprise in the realm of the 
spirit; and its connotation is other than the contemporary one of 
aggression and ruthlessness. In Latin-American thought as a whole 
—at least where it has not been polluted by the modern political 
disease, nationalism—it has an inward look and a domestic drive. 
For instance, in this case Da Cunha’s cry is for his Brazil to consider 
the treasure, the human treasure, that it has in its backlanders, in 
that multifacetic conglomeration of races that constitute the 
Amazonian Republic even to-day. For Brazil is in fact the actualiza- 
tion of the melting-pot in its true meaning: a mixing of the white 
and the black and the brown—the great country of the world of 
to-day where a mestizo ‘race’ is truly a brewing in the cauldron of an 
intelligent policy—a stock that a Mexican sociologist has called the 
“cosmic race’. 

If only for this fact, Samuel Putnam’s translation of Da Cunha’s 
masterpiece will work for good in the sphere of human realities, 
because it brings to the fore the most astounding contribution of 
contemporary Brazil to the ultimate solution of that so-called racial 
problem of the white minority of our contemporary humankind. 
While the leaders of the leading peoples of the world discuss the 
problem and elaborate ways and means to solve it, the Brazilians are 
solving it without further ado. In Brazil to-day and even as it was 
fifty years ago 


. . «there is no distinguishing the Brazilian in this intricate mingling of 
whites, blacks and mulattoes, with the blood of all races in their veins, in 
every conceivable blending. . . . The pure white, the pure Negro, and the 
ro Indian are now a rarity. The generalized miscegenation, meanwhile, 

as given rise to every variety of racial crossing; but, as we continue on our 
way, these shadings tend to disappear, and there is to be seen a greater 
uniformity of physical and moral characteristics. In brief, we have struck 
bedrock—in the man of the backlands (p. 482). 


The book could well indeed be called the biography of the 
Backlands of Brazil—with cosmic marginalia in every page where 
earth and man are one and the same thing in a certain imponderable 
way—in a milieu where man is earthly, the land is human, where the 
greater epic is yet to be written of the wondrous exploit, of man taming 
that earth which is in effect Mother Earth. Of that epic, Os Sertoes 
would be like a prologue. 

ALBERTO REMBAO 

New York City 
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TRAVELLER FROM TOKYO 


TRAVELLER FROM Tokyo. By JoHN Morris. London: Cresset Press. 
tos. 6d. 1943. New York: Sheridan House. $2.75. 1944. 


[* is refreshing to read a book on Japan written after Pearl Harbour 

which attempts to ‘make a truthful sketch of the Japanese people 
in war-time’. Too many recent books and articles on Japan have 
been written for the purpose of stimulating not understanding but 
blind hatred of the Japanese people by attempting to show that they 
are a race of unredeemable savages. Mr Morris has been equally 
frank in describing both the side of Japan which is tine ~ m for 
the war and which must be defeated, and the common people, 
particularly the students, who are likeable, have many admirable 
qualities and with whom it is possible to look forward to happy and 
mutually helpful relations after the war. It is obviously of the greatest 
importance that we should understand both sides, because we must 
win both the war and the peace, and unless we can build a just and 
durable peace the sacrifices of the war will have been in vain. Blind 
hatred is of doubtful value even in fighting a war, and it would very 
effectively destroy any possibility of a peaceful future. To quote 
from Ambassador Grew’s foreword, ‘there is no injustice so great as 
the justice of angry men’. 

I have read Mr Morris’s book with particular interest because I 
was in Tokyo during the whole of the period described, and many 
of the author’s observations and experiences, both before and after 
Pearl Harbour, parallel my own. I had lived in Japan for twenty 
years and, like the author, ‘I had grown extremely fond of the 
Japanese people’ and ‘many of my friends . . . would have done 
anything to prevent this war and were profoundly shocked when it 
came’. I too had found that ‘in normal times Japan is a pleasant 
country to live in, especially if one does not have the usual Anglo- 
Saxon prejudices and conventions and is prepared to go at least 
some way through the looking-glass’. Like Mr Morris, I was free 
after Pearl Harbour, and my Japanese friends were wonderfully 
loyal and helpful at a time when loyalty and helpfulness involved 
the risk of misunderstanding and even personal danger. 

The descriptions of Japanese police methods, criminal procedure 
and the Army show the sinister side of the Japanese scene very 
clearly and accurately. It is difficult for people who are accustomed 
to Anglo-Saxon ideas of justice and freedom to understand a situa- 
tion where the individual enjoys so few of the rights which we take 
for granted and where there is so much regimentation of thought 
and action, which is often resented but not effectively opposed. 

The important but baffling question of post-war Japan is dealt 
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with reservedly. The author believes that there is already existent 
in Japan ‘the nucleus of a government with liberal ideas that is 
willing and anxious to co-operate with the allied nations’. The 
ge of young men up to the age of twenty-five or so ‘received their 

t education at a time when liberal thought was still popular in 
Japan’. Furthermore, most of them welcomed liberal ideas. It is also 
true that ‘in the past few years elementary education in Japan has 
become extremely nationalistic, and subsequent classes of students 
are likely to be very different psychologically from those of the present 
generation’. 

Traveller from Tokyo does not claim to be an exhaustive treatise 
on every phase of Japanese life. It has little to say about religion and 
economics. But it makes a readable and useful contribution to an 
objective and sympathetic understanding of representative groups 
of Japanese. 


G. E. Bott 
Ottawa, ONTARIO 





MODERN CHINA’S PROBLEMS AND HOPES 


Curna Looks Forwarb. By Sun Fo. New York: John Day. $3.00. 1944. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 1945. 


5 ho book is a collection of speeches and articles, delivered 
or written during the years 1941-43, by the son of Dr Sun 
Yat Sen, the Father of the Chinese Republic, to whose memory 
the book is dedicated. Most of the volume is taken from the Chinese 
original—Chung Kuo ti Ch’ien T’u, but two new articles, ‘China 
Marching Toward Democracy’ and ‘Writing China’s Constitution’, 
were written specially for the English version. The appendices 
include a translation of the Final Draft of the Constitution of the 
Republic of China. Throughout the book there is much valuable 
material for helping westerners to understand the political, social, 
economic and international aspirations and problems of China. 
Some recent criticisms of China have made the mistake of 
isolating present problems from their historical setting. That setting 
is the history of China’s revolution. It includes the disorder and 
disunity that followed the overthrow of the Manchu régime; the 
realization that China was not ready for democracy and the resolve 
to achieve democracy in three stages—military government, tutelage 
government under the Kuomintang and, finally, constitutional 
democracy; the preparations for the ending of the period of tutelage; 
and then, while China was still in the throes of this tremendous 
revolution, the deadly and devastating blow struck at her by Japan. 
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In these pages we see this historical setting, which must be recog- 
nized if China’s present problems are to be rightly assessed. 

Dr Sun Fo keeps to the fore the temporary nature of the Kuomin- 
tang’s special position. He states clearly that ‘there can be no really 
democratic government in China if the party in power should hang 
on indefinitely without reference to the wishes and desires of the 
people’, and he attributes ‘the failure of the Kuomintang to achieve 
greater results in the political development of the nation during the 
past decade and a half’ mainly to the ‘die-hard attitude of certain 
party members’ who want an ‘indefinite prolongation of the one- 

arty régime ’. It is revealing to read of the various attempts that 
hava been made to fix a date for the calling of the National Assembly, 
which would mark the ‘formal termination of the period of Political 
Tutelage ’. ‘When the final stage is achieved, the Kuomintang will 
be just an ordinary political party.” Dr Sun is not unaware of the 
immense difficulties of passing over to the third stage of China’s 
political development. Among other things, he stresses the need 
for efficient and trained personnel to fill public offices. But it is 
upon education more than upon anything else that the success of 
a democratic constitution depends. That is the reason for Article 
137 of the Draft Constitution, which fixes the minimum appro- 
priations for education in the budgets of the central, provincial, 
district and municipal governments. One of the achievements of 
the years of tutelage has been the working out of “The New Hsien 
System’, according to which ‘the old “‘pao-chia” system of the 
Sung Dynasty’ is ‘revived with modifications to suit modern con- 
ditions’. This scheme is designed to achieve local self-government, 
on which democracy in China will be based. The description of 
the ‘pao-chia’ system and the exposition of the Draft Constitution, 
together with an interpretation of The Three People’s Principles, 
form most valuable parts of the book. 

Dr Sun is frank in his criticism of foreign powers. Extraterri- 
toriality (now, happily, abolished) is, of course, denounced. But 
with what amazing moderation he comments on the attitude of 
foreign nations during those bitter years when China fought alone: 
‘While the world looked on but sat tight, mouthing praises and some- 
times cheering us, the enemy was given free access to whatever 
supplies he wanted.’ 

He is equally frank in his criticism of his own country. He speaks 
of careless waste of time, of war-time hoarders and profiteers, of 
the failure of plans for dealing with inflation, of abuses in connexion 
with the conscription law, of bureaucratic administration, according 
to which ‘everything proceeds from top downwards’, and of the 
evils of large concentration of farm land in private ownership. 

The new Constitution, with its foundation in local self-govern- 
ment, provides for political reform. Economic reform will come 
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through the application of the Principle of the People’s Livelihood. 
It will take the form of controlled economy. In this connexion Dr 
Sun deals with agrarian reform and the place of private capital. 

China’s long and determined resistance, to which the allies owe 
so much, is frequently referred to in this book. Dr Sun is rightly 
proud of it. China was pitting ‘sticks against stone’. 

Throughout the pages we get glimpses of ancient ideals which 
we hope will be part of China’s great contribution to the world that 
is to be. We see China’s love for a middle way, and her ideals of rule 
by moral force and of a state of “T'atung’, or universal brotherhood. 

Some of the contents of this book, particularly, perhaps, the 
suggestion of two five-year plans for the industrialization of China, 
may evoke the comment—‘impracticable’. But Dr Sun is right in 
insisting on the need for large-scale planning, immediate action 
and immense effort. And how often his distinguished father must 
have heard that discouraging word. For .all who desire to under- 
stand the problems and the hopes of modern China, this is an im- 
portant and timely book. 

C. V. Cook 

WESTON-SUPER- MARE 





A CHINESE VIEW OF PACIFIC PROBLEMS 


WINNING THE PEACE IN THE Paciric. By S. R. Cnov. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.50. 1944. 


jo interested in the Pacific area owes a debt of gratitude 

to Dr S. R. Chou for his outline of what one Chinese looks upon 
as the solution of the present world problem. All would agree that 
‘no lasting peace is possible without achieving a durable settlement 
in the Pacific’. There would be some difference of opinion, however, 
on the main thesis of the book, namely the assumption of the neces- 
sity for a permanent regional machinery in the Pacific, at the centre 
of which would be China’s leadership. 

The author would seem to be open to criticism for a number of 
rather broad assumptions and generalizations, such as that the entire 
responsibility for not curbing Japanese aggression was due to the 
League of Nations and the United States, that a completely unified 
China is taken for granted and that a fully harmonious relationship 
between American and Chinese policies may be assumed. 

The chapter on the treatment of Japan lacks constructive sug- 
gestions. We are told that a constitutional democratic government 
must be set up and, in the same chapter, that the necessary changes 
do not involve deposing the Emperor. The final hint that Japan 
should not be kept down for ever does not fit in well with Dr Chou’s 
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demand for complete economic and territorial disarmament. His 
references to granting Japan ‘freedom from want and fear’ as a basis 
of assuring her access to markets and raw materials is not entirely in 
keeping with his other suggestions, even granted that the Atlantic 
Charter will prove to be more than a mere shibboleth of high-sound- 
ing words. Another weakness is the lack of specific suggestions as to 
how the peace envisaged can be secured without the voluntary 
co-operation by the Japanese people that is indispensable. 

Dr Chou’s ideas about the adjustment of China’s relationships 
with the western powers and the settlement of the national and racial 
problems involved are courageous and outspoken. He does not mince 
matters when he calls for the early and unequivocal return of Hong- 
kong and Macao to Chinese sovereignty. Real insight is given also 
on problems involving India, Korea, Thailand, French Indo-China, 
and the small colonial territories of the south-west Pacific. This 
much-needed word will be helpful in paving the way for constructive 
thinking on these complex problems in the days which lie ahead. 

The details of the regional organization, to which considerable 
attention is given, are excellent, provided there is agreement with the 
author’s basic assumption of the need for the development of a 
regional machinery in the Pacific before a world organization has 
been perfected. 

The last chapter envisages the assumption by China of the 
dominant réle in the Pacific. But little attention is given to the 
problems of how to secure national unity in China, how to develop 
the necessary industrial and management skills or how to extend 
the educational and political processes as the necessary basis of a 
democratic government. Those who know China best realize the 
great potentiality which the basis of individualism in Chinese society 
provides, but a demonstration of something more than mere visionary 
idealism is needed and this will take time. 

The author discards in a rather sketchy manner some of the 
extremely complicated international problems in the Pacific. His 
rather cautious references to a possible ‘chain of bases’ and a ‘trans- 
Pacific defence belt’ are his only recognitions of what many interpret 
as the inevitable westward trend of empire in which the United States 
has become so deeply involved. 

In spite of the general impression that the author quite naturally 
has appeared to be looking through rose-coloured glasses as he inter- 
prets his own country to the West, one cannot but feel that he has 
helped our thinking as we seek light in understanding the complicated 
problems of the Far East. The answers have not by any means all 
been given, but we have been provided with some significant sign- 
posts to help guide us through a maze of doubt and uncertainty. 


Russet, L. DurcIn 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE HISTORY 


A SuHort HIsToRY OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. By L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH. 
New York: Harpers. $2.50. 1944. 


_— is the best short history of the Chinese people that has 
yet appeared. Unfortunately, this statement does not mean 
as much as it would if applied to a history of a western country. The 
time for an adequate history of China is not yet. Chinese scholars 
say that there is no adequate general history of their country in their 
own language. Several factors contribute to this unsatisfactory 
situation. Of these, a major one is the profusion of literary material, 
most of it written from the Confucian point of view: it has not yet 
been fully mastered and, in the process of mastering it, foreigners 
in many cases adopt the Confucian ideology: with the result that 
their concepts of, for example, historical cause and effect, suffer. 
Owing, again, partly to the wealth of literary material, and partly 
to the impermanent character of Chinese building materials, there 
has been relatively little archaeological work done so far, and the 
results are not as great as they are, for instance, for Greece and 
Rome. In particular, we are very short of material for Chinese 
economic history, and the interrelation of economic events and 
political events. Finally, very great difficulties are posed for the 
western writer by the fact of China’s vast ancient coherent culture, 
complete in itself but radically different from that of the West. 
Within these limits this is a very good book, and it may be hoped 
that it will be widely read. It is particularly good on the foreign 
relations of China; especially in matters of culture and religion: 
indeed the space given to Buddhism is perhaps excessive in com- 
parison with that devoted to Confucianism. The author brings out 
clearly that the isolation of China from India and the West is only 
true of certain periods, particularly the Ming and Ch’ing (Manchu) 
dynasties. There are excellent photographs: and a good deal of 
detailed and interesting matter about the plants in cultivation at 
various times, the educational system, games, music and science. 
The most serious weakness is in economics (which is true also 
of the histories of Professor Latourette and Mr Fitzgerald, which 
are considerably larger in scale). At this stage of Chinese studies 
this is probably inevitable. Connected with this inadequacy is the 
failure to explain the rise and fall of the successive dynasties. There 
is only one explanation (apart from that of the orthodox Confucians— 
which is comparable to the views of the writers who imposed their 
opinions of historical causation on the Biblical Kings and Chronicles). 
This is expounded in Mr Owen Lattimore’s The Inner Asian 
Frontiers of China and more briefly in The Making of Modern China, 
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and hinges on the fact that the officials who formed the government 
and the landlords who controlled the countryside belonged to one 
and the same class, the ‘scholar gentry’. When government was 
strong, a share of the money collected as rents and taxes from the 
peasants was received by the central government adequate to pay 
for the expenses of efficient government, and especially to keep up 
the irrigation works on which prosperity depended. As power cor- 
rupted, an ever-increasing section of tax-money was diverted to 
the pockets of the landlords (z.e. officials in their private capacity): 
the government machine creaked; the army suffered; and the vital 
irrigation works fell into disrepair. The result was landhunger, 
peasant rebellions and a growing chaos brought to an end either 
by foreign invasion or the emergence of a strong man who founded 
a new dynasty. But it is perhaps too early to pronounce on the 
validity of this theory: which means that some very important 
questions cannot yet be answered. 

Nevertheless this is a good introduction to Chinese history: and 
it ought to be published in Britain. 

D. M. PaTon 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


THE I1.L.0. AND DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


SociaL Poticy IN DEPENDENT TERRITORIES. By the INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION. Montreal: I.L.O. $1.00. 4s. 1944. 


_" April 1941 at Philadelphia an International Labour Conference, 

at which the governments of forty-one nations, the British self- 
governing Dominions and India were represented, adopted a 
Recommendation on Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories which the British government delegate, 
Mr G. Tomlinson, M.P., described as ‘a broad direction—a Charter 
if you wish—on colonial policy affecting all dependent territories 
everywhere’. The object of this book, which was prepared by 
Mr Wilfrid Benson of the I.L.O., is ‘to explain the background and 
the potentialities of the Philadelphia decisions’. 

The International Labour Organization was created at the Peace 
Conference of 1919 and governments, employers and workers are 
represented in it. Under its constitution the member governments 
undertake to apply to their colonies and other non-self governing 
possessions conventions of the I.L.O. which they have ratified. 
Chapter I deals with the inter-war period and shows that while 
colonial exports expanded in the first ten years of this period and 
to some extent beneficially influenced social conditions in the 
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colonies as well as providing increased government resources for 
social welfare, the collapse of markets from 1929 onwards betrayed 
the weakness of the whole situation and the inter-war period left 
a record of frustrated intentions. Governments and employers, 
however, were alive to this and in the later ’thirties, after the worst 
effects of the economic depression had spent themselves, laws for 
the protection of wage-earners were expanded, systems analogous 
to slavery were liquidated, labour inspectorates were established as 
an essential part of the machinery of government and many employers 
built up med services for their labour forces, far superior to the 
obligations imposed on them by law or by any vocal demand on 
the part of the workers. 

Between 1919 and 1939 the contribution of the International 
Labour Organization to social policy in dependent territories is 
mainly to be found in four Conventions of particular relevance to 
colonial conditions. These are the Forced Labour Convention of 
1930, the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention of 1936, the 
Contracts of Employment oe > ac Workers) Convention of 1939 
and the Penal Sanctions (Indigenous batgerets Convention, 1939. 
The first is the only one which has been ratified by a'number of 
colonial states: Australia, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands and Spain. The 1936 Convention has been 
ratified by Great Britain and Japan and the two 1939 Conventions 
by Great Britain. Southern Rhodesia has accepted all four. 

Since 1939, and with increased emphasis since the occupation 
by the Japanese of Asiatic colonies of European nations, attempts 
have been made to explain the ethical basis of colonial rule. The new 
colonial thinking seems to have faced the economic responsibilities 
neglected during the inter-war period and a new colonial situation 
has been cml. 

Within the compass of this review there is not space to outline 
all that this book states on the possibilities of future development. 
It indicates, however, lines on which advance in standards of living 
in dependent territories may be recorded with pride. They are that 
‘the general economic foundations of social progress will be the 
development of the existing primary industries. They will be 
supplemented by secondary industries largely concerned with the 
processing of primary products and with the provision of simple 
necessities. Primary and secondary industries will be linked by an 
extension of tertiary industries’ and that ‘though agriculture is 
likely for long to remain the principal occupation in dependent 
territories, it seems that the standards of social welfare at which the 
Philadelphia Conference was aiming can only be realized by an 
extension of local manufactures’. On the question whether such 
industrial development as a whole will be prejudicial to world trade, 
the British and Netherlands point of view is that the more the 
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territories are able to supply their own cheaper necessities, the 
greater will be their surplus for oversea purchases of other goods. 
This book is packed full of well documented information on 
what has been done in the dependent territories of all nations for 
the social welfare of their people. It succeeds in showing that there 
is a strengthening social purpose in the economic direction of 
dependent territories, a new realization of the material benefits 
which countries of high living standards may expect from improve- 
ments in colonial living standards and a recognition that the ex- 
haustion of colonial resources is bad business for all but the few. 


C. W. W. GREENIDGE 
LONDON 





SHORTER NOTICE 


Gongs in the Night. Mrs Gordon H. Smith. (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House.) ‘Grandfather’, said an 
ignorant old Krung tribesman from the jungles of Annam, French 
Indo-China, to the young missionary who had just proclaimed the 
message of Christ in the bamboo chapel at Banmethuot, ‘Grand- 
father, that message was so good that it burned me right here in my 
heart. That was so good that I am going to join your Bible School 
and learn to read and write. I am going to learn to read Mark’s 
Gospel for myself and then I will go back and be a preacher to my 
Krung tribe.” Mrs Gordon H. Smith devotes three pages to the 
story of this newly-awakened tribesman, Y. Teet. 

Gongs in the Night is an interesting book filled with inspiring 
stories and incidents of life and work among primitive tribespeople 
in French Indo-China, written by a missionary whose heart over- 
flows with love for God and for her fellow-men. Vivid word pictures 
such as “The First Trip by Elephant into the Jungle’, or “We Get 
a Tiger Skin’, or the darker pictures of cruel tribal customs and 
degrading superstition, are portrayed so interestingly that the reader 
shares in every experience. The outstanding beauty of the message 
of these readable pages may be summarized’ by some of the chapter 
headings: ‘From Darkness to Light’; ‘A Raday Responds to the 
Gospel’; “The Opening of Pleiky Province’; ‘Faithful Touy—a 
Cambodian Christian’; and finally, “The Work Goes Forward’. 
The fragrance of Christ is diffused throughout these pages, and all 


who love Him will be deeply moved to a compassionate interest 
and zeal in making Christ known to the tribes who wait still in 
darkness. 


A. C. S. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Rev. E. W. Smitn, D.D., now Editor of Africa, will be well 
known to readers of the Review as a former Editorial Superintendent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and as a missionary with 
long service in Africa with the Primitive Methodist Missionary 
Society. 


The Rev. B. G. M. SuNDKLER, D.Theol., of the Church of 
Sweden Mission, formerly in Zululand, is now Superintendent of 
the Haya Church, Bukoba. 





The Rev. Harry BELSHAW is Superintendent of the North 
Ashanti Mission of, the Methodist Missionary Society. 


The Rev. T. WAKELIN COoxILL is Secretary of the Congo 
Protestant Council. 





The Right Rev. W. J. THompson, D.D., Bishop in Iran, elabor- 
ates some of the questions which he discussed with mission boards 
and others while on furlough in Britain recently. 





Miss A. L. EWAN recently returned to Britain after four and a 
half years in Poona, India, on the staff of the Church of Scotland 
mission training college. 





The Rev. E. W. Burt was in China for many years with the 
Baptist Missionary Society. 





The Rev. Otiver S. Tomkins, of the Church of England, is 
Assistant General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 





The Rev. C. Murray Rocers, of the Church Missionary Society, 
has been engaged on the study of rural developments in Britain 
and was Secretary of the ‘rural life conference’ organized by the 
C.M.S. in Birmingham last January. 
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The Rev. J. C. McGirvray, Secretary and Bursar of the Christian 
Medical College, Vellore, is visiting North America and Britain in 
connexion with the appeah for the Vellore scheme. 





Book reviews are by: The Rev. A. M. RENwIckK, formerly of the 
Free Church College, Lima, Peru, and now Professor of Church 
History, Free Church College, Edinburgh; the Rev. Forrest L. 
Knapp, Ph.D., General Secretary of the World’s Sunday School 
Association; the Rev. E>warD SHILLITO, formerly Editorial Superin- 
tendent of the London Missionary Society and a_ well-known 
minister and writer; the Rev. NATHANIEL Mick.eM, D.D., Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford; the Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., Secretary 
of the Evangelical Alliance of Angola; the Rev. G. E. PHILLIps, 
Professor of Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. 
T. Cocker Brown, a Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society; the Rev. J. B. McLaurin, D.D., Secretary of the Canadian 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board; ALBERTO REMBAO, Editor of La 
Nueva Democracia; the Rev. G. E. Bott, D.D., until recently a 
missionary in Japan with the United Church of Canada; the Rev. 
C. V. Cook, a China missionary of the Methodist Missionary Society; 
RussELt L. Durcin, formerly Hon. Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in 
Tokyo, recently repatriated to the United States; the Rev. D. M. 
Paton, recently engaged on student evangelism work in Free China; 
C. W. W. GREENIDGE, Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ 
Protection Society and the Rev. A. C. SNgapD, Foreign Secretary of 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 
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A review is in preparation. 


Tue APOSTLE OF THE CHILEAN FRONTIER. 
Elizabeth Condell Pacheco. xviz-g1 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press. 
40 cents. 1945. 225. 

The life of William D. T. McDonald and 
the beginnings of Baptist work in Chile. 

THE oo Inp1A Lovep. J. S. Hoyland. 
126 London and Redhill : Lutter- 
—_ y thong 4s. 6d. 1945. 226. 

F. Andrews portrayed as though by 
ooen Indians into whose lives he came. 


A MAKER OF MopeRN Cuina. Albert J. 
Garnier. 120 pp. Illus. London: 
Carey Press. 5s. 1945. 227. 


Acentenary biography of Timothy Richard. 

+Timotuy Ricuarp: His CONTRIBUTION 

TO Mopern Cuina. E. W. Burt. 
IRM 1945 (July), 293-300. 228. 


Ill. The Older Churches 


THe NaturaL OrDER: EssAys IN THE 
RETURN TO HusBANpDRY. Edited by 
H. J. Massingham. 178 pp. Illus. 
London: Dent. 7s. 6d. 1945. 229. 

A striking challenge to a ‘return to 
husbandry ’ in Britain, full of suggestion to 
workers on the rural field everywhere. 

Tue NETHERLANDS. Edited by Bartholo- 
mew Landheer. xxii+464 pp. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press. 
$5. 1944. 230. 

In the ‘ United Nations Series’. 
devoted to important chapters 
Netherlands oversea territories. 

CITIZENSHIP FOR THE ABORIGINES. A. P. 
Elkin. Sydney: Australasian Publish- 
ing Company. 38. 1944. 231. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE CuHURCH’s BATTLE FOR EuROPE’s SOUL. 
A. L. Warnshuis. 35 pp. Obtainable 


Pt. VI is 
on the 


New York: American Committee for 
the World Council of Churches. 
231a. 

Dr Warnshuis’s report on his recent visit 
to Europe as the emissary of the Christians of 
America. 


1945. 
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tAusTRALIA’s ATTITUDE TO THE PACIFIC 
DEPENDENCIES. P. D. Phillips. PA, 
1945 (Mar.), 76-83. 232. 


tAusTRALia’s ROLE IN Far_ EASTERN 
RECONSTRUCTION. G. L. Wood and 
Walter Hill. PA, 1945 (Mar.), 22-39. 
233. 


See also 22r (Free Church Tradition in 
England); 327 (American Episcopalian- 
Presbyterian Unity). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 
PREFACE TO PEACE WITH JAPAN. Charles 
I. McLaren. 149 pp.' Melbourne: 


S. John Bacon. 1944. 324. 
A review is in preparation. 

A MissIONARY IN THE War Net. H. Van 
Straelen. 64 pp. London: Luzac. 
38. 1945. 235. 

See review, p. 334. 

Untit Tuey Eat Stones. Russell Brines. 
340 pp. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
$3. 1944. 236. 

A review is in preparation. 

WuaT TO DO WITH JAPAN. Wilfrid 
Fleisher. 178 pp. New York: Double- 
day, Doran. $2. 1945. 237. 


Sobering discussion of a possible just 
peace which could prove enduring. 


THROUGH JAPANESE Eyes. Otto D. 
Tolischus. 182 pp. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2. 1945. 238. 


Quotations giving the Japanese statement 
of their own case and aims, and the political, 
emotional and _ religious imponderables 
behind their actions. 

JapaAN: A _ PuysIcaL, CULTURAL AND 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. Glenn Thomas 
Trewartha. xvi+607 pp. Madison, 
Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press. 
$5. 1945. 239. 
A modernized and expanded version of 
his ‘ Reconnaissance Geography of Japan’. 
+Mass Hysteria IN JAPAN. E. Herbert 
Norman. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1945 (Mar. 28), 65-70. 240. 

+FacTORS IN THE SETTLEMENT WITH 
JAPAN. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, being views set forth in a 
Chatham House data paper. PA, 1945 
(Mar.), 40-54. 242. 

TINCREASE OF ZAIBATSU PREDOMINANCE IN 
WarTIME JAPAN. T. A. Bisson. PA, 
1945 (Mar.), 55-61. 242. 


See also 329, 330 (Shinto). 
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Korea 
+‘ In Due Coursg.’ Tyler Dennett. Far 
Eastern Survey (New York), 1945 (Jan. 
17), 1-4. 243. 


Formosa 


+Formosa : ISLAND FRONTIER. George H. 
Kerr. Far Eastern Survey (New York), 
1945 (April 11), 80-5. 244. 


China 
Tue Vicit oF A Nation. Lin Yu-tang. 
262 pp. New York: John Day. 
$2.75. 1945. 245. 


A travelogue of wartime China, incor- 
porating an apologia for the Chungking 
government and a sharp attack on the 
Chinese Communists. 


CHINA AMONG THE Powers. David Nelson 
Rowe. x+205 pp. . New York: Har- 
court, Brace. $2. 1945. 246. 

Concentrates on present-day position and 


resources and the part China is capable of 
playing in the post-war world. 


Cuina Takes Her Puiace. Carl Crow. 
New York: Harpers. $2.75. 1945. 
247. 


A review is in preparation. 


Report FROM ReD Cuina. Harrison 
Forman. vi+250 pp. New York: 
Henry Holt. $3. 1945. 248. 

A war correspondent’s visit to Communist 
China. : 

THe CutingsE LaBorR MoveMENT. Nym 
Wales. xiit+235 pp. New York: 
John Day. $2.75. 1945. 249. 

A general study and historical account of 
the organized movement. 

+A CHINESE MuTuaL SavINGs SOCIETY. 
Sidney D. Gamble. Far Eastern 
Quarterly (New York), 1944 (Nov.), 
41-52. 250. 

+REPORT ON SINKIANG. Eleanor Latti- 
more. Far Eastern Survey (New York), 
1945 (Apr. 11), 77-9. 251. 

¢Cuina Speaks TO America. Robert J. 
McMullen. Christian Education (Lan- 
caster, Pa.), 1945 (Mar.), 184-9. 252. 

+THE AssuMED ISOLATION OF CHINA AND 
AUTOCHTHONY OF HER CULTURE. 
Maurice T. Price. American Socio- 
logical Review (Menasha, Wis.), 1945 
(Feb.), 38-43. 253. 

+Can Cuina Re-Mosiize? Nym Wales. 
Antioch Review (Yellow Springs, O.), 
1944-45 (Winter), 553-68. 254. 





tCuHIna’s NEED FOR TRANSPORT: A 
PROBLEM IN STABILITY AND DeEmoc- 
Racy. Chang Kia-ngau. FA, 1945 
(Apr.), 465-75. 255. 

tPost-War CHINA AND THE WESTERN 
Wor.tp. Chiang Mon-lin. Asia and 
the Americas (New York), 1945 (Mar.), 
134-7. 256. 

TJAPANESE RULE IN CHINA. AI-li S. Chin. 
Far Eastern Survey (New York), 1945 
(Mar. 14), 56,57. 257. 


See also 227-8 (Timothy Richard). 


South-East Asia 


+PRIMARY VERNACULAR EDUCATION IN THE 
Dutcu East Inpiges. R. E. Parry. 
Oversea Education (London), 1945 
(Apr.), 103-7. 258. 


tLaspour SuppLty IN SoutuH-East ASIA. 
Virginia Thompson. Far _ Eastern 
Survey (New York), 1945 (Mar. 28), 
70-3. 259. 

+THAILAND’s STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL 
Security. Kenneth P. Landon. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1944 
(Nov.), 5-26. 260. 

tInpo-CHINA IN THE New _ FRENCH 
COLONIAL FRAMEWORK. Jean de la 
Roche. PA, 1945 (Mar.), 62-75. 261. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


Chakravarti 
1945 (Apr.), 


RECONCILIATION IN INDIA. 
Rajagopalacharia. FA, 
422-34. 262. 

+THE INDIAN SITUATION AS A CHRISTIAN 
skEs Ir. Augustine Ralla Ram. Chris- 
tianity and Crisis (New York), 1945 
(Mar. 19), 2-5. 263. 

tINDIA AND Wor-p Peace. B. Shiva Rao. 
Asia and the Americas (New York), 1945 
(Apr.), 173-6. 264. 

+THE INDIAN SOLDIER AND Post-War 
DEVELOPMENT. F. L. Brayne. Asiatic 
Review (London), 1945 (Apr.), 113-24. 
265. 

+Economic AND SociaL Upuirt. A. 
Brockbank. NCCR, 1945 (Mar.), 43-5. 
266. 


John 


tinpia’s_ INSOLUBLE’ HUNGER. 
(New 


Fischer. Harper’s Magazine 
York), 1945 (Apr.), 438-45. 267. 
+TuHE Caste SysTEM OF INDIA. Mason 
Olcott. American Sociological Review 
Cana, Wis.), 1944 (Dec.), 648-57. 
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+THE MucGuHat EMPIRE AND THE MIDDLE 
Crass: A Hyportuesis. Wilfred Cant- 
well Smith. Islamic Culture (Hydera- 
bad), 1944 (Oct.), 349-63. 269. 


+ARAKAN AND THE First ANGLO-BURMESE 
War, 1824-25. B. R. Pearn. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1944 
(Nov.), 27-40. 270. 

See also 224 (Dr Wanless); 226 (C. F. 
Andrews) ; 320a (Vellore Medical Col- 
lege); 323 (Church and Reconstruc- 
tion) ; 324 (Asramas); 331 (Rig-Veda 
Goddess Origins). 


The Near East and North Africa 


RECONCILIATION IN PALESTINE. E. B. 
Castle. 311 pp. London: Palestine 
Watching Committee of the Society 
of Friends. 3d. 1945. 271. 
Reprinted from the Hibbert Journal, 
Jan. 1945. A plea for reconciliation on the 
spiritual plane, and itself a stimulus to 
the creation of the informed public opinion 
which the author urges. 


Tue AraB HERITAGE. Edited by Nabih A. 
Faris. x+279 pp. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press. $4. 
272. 

A review is in preparation. 


FrRoM TRIPOLI TO MARRAKESH. Kate 
McK. Eloerkin. 137 photographic 
illustrations by the author. Springfield, 
Mass : Pond-Ekberg Co. 273. 

A finely produced travel book on North 
Africa. Combines interest in antiquities 
with insights into present conditions. 

tJews aNp Arass: A Case Stupy IN 
PoLiTicAL UNDERSTANDING. Bernice 
Kaufman. Contemporary Jewish Record 
(New York), 1945 (Feb.), 53-61. 274. 


+INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN PALESTINE. 
Noah Nardi. Jewish Education (New 
York), 1945 (Jan.), 29-33. 275. 

+TRANSJORDAN: Past, PRESENT AND 
Future. B. Toukan. Royal Central 
Asian Journal (London), 1944 (July- 
Oct.), 253-64. 276. 

+AN ARABIAN BiBLioGRAPHY. Gerald de 
Gaury. Royal Central Asian Journal 
(London), 1944 (July-Oct.),315-20. 277. 

tIRAN’s FuTurRE: Some LgssONS FROM 
THE Past. A -. Hamzavi. Royal 
Central Asian Journal onewh, 1944 
(July—Oct.), 273-80. 278. 

+TuHE Pusiic HEALTH EFFort IN TURKEY 
AND SOCIAL ASSISTANCE. Bay Nuzhet 


1944. 


Baba. Asiatic Review (London), 1944 
(Oct.), 399-402. 279. 
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Africa (General) 


Tue Dynamics OF CULTURE CHANGE: AN 
INQUIRY INTO Race RELATIONS IN 
Africa. Bronislaw Malinowski. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 
1945. 2794. 

An important posthumous work by an 
outstanding anthropologist. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


TPROTESTANTS IN THE BELGIAN CONGO. 
H. W. Coxill. IRM, 1945 (July), 
273-9. 280. 

+L’ORGANISATION DE CO-OPERATIVES EN 
Mivieux _INDIGENEs. A.  Jussiant. 
Aequatoria (Coquilhatville), 1944 (No. 4) 
137-42. 281. 

See also 320 (Religious Education in Gold 
Coast). 


East and Central Africa 


MARRIAGE PROBLEMS IN THE CHURCH 
IN TANGANYIKA. B. G. M. Sundkler. 
IRM, 1945 (July), 253-66. 282. 

+JEANES TRAINING IN NYASALAND : 7 
SToRY OF ITs DEVELOPMENT. E. 
Bowman. Oversea Education 7. 
1945 (Ap), 97-102. 283. 


Seuth Africa 


PLaN OF ACTION: ‘THE PROGRAMME OF 
THE CHRISTIAN CouNcIL. E. W. Grant. 
11 pp. Alice, C.P.: Lovedale Press. 
1945. 284. 

The’ Christian Council of S. Africa’s 
plan for immediate, united action. 


See also 223 (Godfrey Callaway). 


America and the West Indies 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICAS: AN Ap- 
PRAISAL AND A _ Forecast. Hubert 
Herring. x+84 pp. Claremont, Cal. : 
Claremont Colleges. $2. 1944. 285. 

Good summary of the problems attending 
hemispheric solidarity. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE Necro. W. E. B. 
Du Bois and Guy B. Johnson. . 208 pp. 
New York : Phelps-Stokes Fund. $2.75. 
Obtainable London : Edinburgh House 
Press. 158. 1945. 286. 

Preparatory volume with reference lists 
and reports. 
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Wade Crawford Barclay. xii+257 pp. 
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Chicago : Willett, Clark. $2.50. 1945. 
287. 

A plea for hemispheric solidarity con- 
deel in ethical and spiritual terms. 

Tue ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. Ysabel F. 
Rennie. xx+431 pp. New York: 
Macmillan. $4. 1945. 288 

History of the problems with which the 
country has struggled from 1853 to the 
present. 

Latin AMERICA IN THE FuTUuRE WORLD. 
George Soule, David Efron and Norman 
T. Ness. xiv+372 pp. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3.50. 1945. 
289 

Dynamic and informative ; sponsored by 
the National Planning Association. 
+THUNDER ON THE RIGHT IN MgxIco. 
THE SINARQUISTAS IN ACTION. Mar- 
a Shedd. Harper’s Magazine (New 
ork), 1945 (Apr.), 414-25. 290. 
+THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM AND THE 
Unitep Nations. Walter R. Sharp. 
FA, 1945 (Apr.), 450-64. 297. 
+REPoRTS ON LEPROSY IN THE BRITISH 
West Inpies. _E. Muir. Leprosy 
Review (London), 1944 (Dec.), 35-41 
(Antigua) ; 40-3 (St Kitts and Nevis) ; 
43-9 (Jamaica). 292. 

See also 225 (W. D. T. McDonald of 

Chile) ; 348-9 (Race Problem). 


The Pacific 


DAUGHTERS OF THE ISLANDS. Evelyn A. 
Downs. Foreword by Basil Yeaxlee. 
Illustrated. London: Livingstone Press 
(Religious. Education Press). 7s. 6d 
1945. 293. 

A review is in preparation. 

REVOLT IN ParapisE. Alexander Mac- 
donald. xiv+288 pp. New York: 
Stephen Daye. $3. 1944. 294. 

Social revolution in Hawaii after Pearl 
Harbour. 


+THE Maori LOOKS TO THE FUTURE. 
Harry Hawthorn. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1945 (Feb. 28), 44-8. 
295. 


The Jews 
Jewish YoutH Comes Home. Norman 
Bentwich. 159 pp. Illus. Map. 
ee: Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 1944. 
296. 


Records the ‘ Youth Aliyah’ achievement 
in the rehabilitation in Palestine of Jewish 
children from Europe, and analyses their 
actual and potential contribution to the 
settlement question, 





+ANTI-SEMITISM. Solomon = Zeitlin. 
Crozer Quarterly (Chester, Pa.), 1945 
(Apr.), 134-49. 297. 


Other Fields 


THe UkraINneE, A SUBMERGED NATION. 
William Henry Chamberlin. 91 pp. 
— York: Macmillan. $1.75. 1945. 
290. 

Urges decentralization of power in the 
Soviet Union. 


Fields General 


Cotonigs. Eric A. Walker. viii+168 pp. 
London : Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. 1944. 299. 

A just and realistic discussion of the 
colonies of Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 


in relation to a new world order. 

Tue FuTuRE OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 
Sir Bernard Bourdillon. 84 pp. Map. 
London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 2s.6d. 1945. 300. 


A review is in preparation. 


Tue Post-War Worip. The Merrick 
Lectures for 1944, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 207 pp. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2. 1944. 30r. 

Contains chapters on Japan, China, 
problems of small states, Russia; a sym- 
posium by well-known experts. 

AsIA ON THE Move. Bruno Lasker. 
xvi+207 pp. New York: Henry Holt. 
$3. 1945. 302. 

Population pressure, “migration and re- 
settlement in eastern Asia under the influ- 
ence of want and war. 


SOLUTION IN AsIA. Owen Lattimore. 
214 pp. Boston: Little, Brown. $2. 
1945. 303. 

Succinct and logical analysis of major 
problems, with certain practicable pro- 
posals which might serve as a basis for future 
policy. 

Tue ScieENCE OF MAN IN THE WoRLD 
Crisis. Edited by Ralph Linton. 
xiv+532 pp. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $4. 1945. 304. 

Symposium, dealing with race, cultural 
change, colonial administration and minority 
groups. 

GLoBAL EpipemioLocy: A GEOGRAPHY 
OF DISEASE AND SANITATION. James 
Stevens Simmons and _ collaborators. 
xxvi+504 pp. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. $7.50. 1944. 305. 

A fine reference book giving reliable data 
on medical, health and sanitary conditions in 
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the various geographic areas of the world. 
Vol. I, now issued, dealing with India, and 
the Far East and the Pacific area. 

+COLLECTIVE SECURITY IN THE PACIFIC. 
An American View. David Nelson 
Rowe. PA,.1945 (Mar.), 5-21. 306. 

TREGIONAL HEALTH ORGANIZATION IN 
THE Far East. Szeming Sze. American 
Fournal of Public Health (New York), 
1945 (Feb.), 96-9. 307. 

tEssENTIAL Human RIGHTS AND EAsT 
Asta. Quincy Wright. Far Eastern 
Survey (New York), 1945 (Mar. 14), 
53-5. 308. 

tCoLoniAL PoLicy FoR A MODERN 
Wor.p, I. Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Informa- 
tion Service (New York), 1945 (Apr. 14), 
whole issue. (The first of a projected 
series.) 309. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
THE MIssIONARY MESSAGE OF THE OLD 


‘TESTAMENT. H. Rowley. 87 pp. 
London: Carey Press. 58. 1945. 
310. 


A review is in preparation. 


tA New ApproaAcH IN A New Day. 
J. Thompson, Bishop in _ Iran. 
IRM, 1945 (July), 280-7. 3zr. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 


THe MIssIONARY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Gordon Hedderly Smith. 160 pp. 
Chicago: Moody Press. $1.50. 1945. 
312. 

Written especially for those working 


among primitive people, by a writer with 
field experience in French Indo-China. 


THE Loom or Lancuace. Frederick 
Bodmer. x+692 pp. New York: 
Norton. $3.75. 1944. 313. 


Useful for those engaged in any language 
work, especially for those who are slow 
linguists. 

THE INDISPENSABLE 
William M. Miller. 
83-8. 314. 

+THE Motive oF Missionary SERVICE. 
A. L. Ewan. IRM, 1945 (July), 288-92, 
315. 

+A ScHOOL FoR TRANSLATORS. Edwin W 

Smith. IRM, 1945 (July), 

316, 


QUALIFICATION. 
MW, 1945 (Apr.) 


243-52. 
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+KELHAM AND THE TRAINING. OF 
ORDINANDs. Stephen Bedale, S.S.M. 
SSM Quarterly, 1945 (Easter), 3-10. 
317. 


Viil. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
PREACHING THE Cross OF CHRIST. John 
Pitts. Religion in Life (New York), 
1945 (spring), 163-73. 318. 
tSoTerioLocy. Lewi Sperry Chafer. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1945 
(Jan.—Mar.), 8-26. 319. 


Christian Education 


Africa 
TRELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE GOLD 
Coast. Harry Belshaw. IRM, 1945 


(July), 267-72. 320. 
Pacific Area 
See 293 (Papauta, Samoa). 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
See 3126 (A School for Translators). 


Medical 
+THE UNION CurisTIAN Mepicat COoL- 
LEGE, VELLORE. J. C. McGéilvray. 
IRM, 1945 (July), 315-21. 320a. 
See also 224 (Wanless of India); 292 
(Leprosy in B.W.1.). 


Rural 


+‘ ONE Worip’: AN IMPLICATJON FOR 
MISSIONARY TRAINING. C. Murray 
Rogers. IRM, 1945 (July), 306-14. 
get. 


See also 229 (Return to Husbandry). 


Drama 
Tue House OF THE OcrTopus. 
Williams. 116 pp. London: 
burgh House Press. 5s. 1945. 322. 
A play of the world Church, likely to 
revolutionize existing standards of ‘ mis- 
sionary drama’. A review is in preparation. 


Charles 
Edin- 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+THeE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND RECON- 
STRUCTION IN INpDIA. S. K. Rudra. 
NCCR, 1945 (Mar.), 37-43. 323. 


.| fASRAMAS AND THE New Worip Orper. 


P. Chenchiah. WD, 1945 (Mar.—Apr.) 
71-9. 324. 
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X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

+THE CHURCH AND THE SPHERE OF SALVA- 
TION. Clarence T. Craig. Christendom 
(New York), 1945 (spring), 146-52. 
325. 

+CruciAL CORPORATE TASKS OF THE 
CuurcH. Luman J. Shafer. Christen- 
dom (New York), 1945 (spring), 210-21. 
326. 

{EPISCOPALIAN - PRESBYTERIAN UNITY 
NecoTiaTIONs. Theodore O. Wedel. 
Christianity and Crisis (New York) 
1945 (Apr. 2), 2-4. 327. 

+THE NATURE OF OECUMENICAL Co- 
OPERATION. Oliver S. Tomkins. IRM, 
1945 (July), 301-5. 328. 

See also 280 (Co-operation in Congo) ; 
284 (Christian Council of S. Africa). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Japan 


{SHINTO IN THE Post-War WORLD. 
Daniel C. Holton. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1945 (Feb. 14), 29-33. 
329. 

+SuHintTo’s PLaceE 1n Worip CULTURE. 
H. G. Quaritch Wales. Asia and the 
Americas (New York), 1945 (Apr.), 
181-4. 330. 


Religions of India 


+THE ORIGINS OF THE GODDESS IN THE 
RELIGION OF THE RiG-VEDA. Annie 
Teixeira-Barbaro. Review of Religion 
(New York), 1945 (Mar.) 227-41. 331. 


+OrrENTAL STUDIES IN AFGHANISTAN. 
Richard N. Frye. Yournal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society (Baltimore), 1944 
(July-Sept.), 144-5. 332. 


THe Hoty Qur’aNn ; translated from the 
original Arabic with Lexical, Gram- 
matical, Historical, Geographical and 
Eschatological comments and explana- 
tions, and sidelights on Comparative 


Religion. Abdul Majid Daryabadi. 
Lahore: The Taj Company. 1943. 
333. 


The first portion of a publication likely 
to extend over years. otable for notes 
on many phases of Koranic scholarship. 
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A Surire Creep. Asaf A. A. Fyzee. 
London and Calcutta : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. xiit+144 pp. Islamic 
Research Association Series, No. 9. 
334. 

A translation of an early creed of the 
Shiites with notes by the author. 

tIsLAM AND NATIONALISM. John G. 
Hazam. Arab World (New York), 
First Issue, 18-22, 106-9. 335. 


+THE Mustim THEORIES OF EDUCATION 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs. a_.* 
Mu’id Khan. Islamic Culture (Hydera- 
bad), 1944 (Oct.), 418-33. 336. 

+THE CuLTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF ISLAM 
TO CHRISTENDOM. 'T. Cuyler Young. 
MW, 1945 (Apr.), 89-110. 337. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION IN THE AZHAR 
University. Charles C. Adams. MW, 
1945 (Apr.), 111-25. 338. 


Judaism 


Wuat ABOUT THE JEws? 
126 pp. Illus. Belfast: Graham and 
Heslip. 2s.6d. 1945. 339. 

An Irish Presbyterian missionary’s ex- 
periences among Jewish converts. 
tA_Fairu’s Mystic Quest. Bernard 
Heller. Christendom (New York), 1945 
(spring), 188-99. 340. 
TTHE SEED OF ABRAHAM. W. J. Phythian- 


Arnold Frank. 


Adams. Church Quarterly Review 
(London), 1945 (Apr.—June), 1-11. 
341. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND INTER- 
NATIONAL Peace. Cyril Garbett, Arch- 


bishop of York. 46 pp. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 1s. 1945. 342. 
A review is in preparation. 
CHRISTIANITY AND Democracy. Jacques 
Maritain. 98 pp. New York: Scrib- 
mers. $1.25. 1944. 343. 
A review is in preparation. 
THe Goop SAMARITAN. Max Huber. 
77 pp. London: Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 
1945. 344. 


The Red Cross as the expression of 
impartiality at its highest, and with the 





divine law of love as the organization’s 
basic foundation. 
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Foop FoR THE WorLp. Edited by Theo- 
dore W. Schultz. xiv+353 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$3.75. London: xford University 
Press. 22s. 6d. 1945. 345. 

Possibilities of better food conditions, 
as related to the fields of nutrition, agri- 
culture, population and international re- 
lations. 


E. H. Carr. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


NATIONALISM AND AFTER. 
74 pp. London: 
1945. 346. 

The growth and consequences of nation- 
alism ; the shift of emphasis from the well- 
being of the nation to that of the individual ; 
and the prospects of a similar development 
on the international plane as ‘ the beginning 
of the end of the destructive phase of 
nationalism ’. 


“A New Era’: THE PHILADELPHIA CON- 
FERENCE AND THE FUTURE OF THE I.L.O. 
International Labour Organization. 


146 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


pp. Montreal: I.L.O. $1. 4s. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MIsSIONARY COUNCIL 











The International Missionary Council.—Notes on the past quarter would 
be incomplete if they did not include a salute to Dr Jon R. Mort on the 
celebration of his eightieth birthday on May 25th. 

Bishop JAMES CHAMBERLAIN Baker attended the San Francisco con- 
ference as an unofficial observer and speaker representing the missionary 
interests of the churches of North America. 

Miss Wu Y1 Fane, Ph.D., a vice-chairman of the International Missionary 
Council, was one of the ten delegates from China at San Francisco. 

The Rev. Dr J. W. Decker left China late in April for the United: States, 
concluding a visit to Australia, New Zealand, India and China. 

The Rev. Norman Goopa_t is planning a visit to France and Switzerland 
as these notes are written, eet leaving about the end of May, for dis- 
cussion with mission boards in those countries. 

Dr Conrap HoFFMann, director of the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews, arrived in Britain from the United States 
at the end of April. 

London officers of the International Missionary Council have also had 
the benefit of consultation with the Rev. Dr A. Korcuuin, chairman of the 
Basel Mission and President of the Swiss Protestant Federation, who visited 
Britain in April. 


India.— At its meeting in February, the Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council confirmed Bishop J. W. Pickett, of the Methodist 
Church in Southern Asia, in the Acting Chairmanship of the Council, which, 
as Vice-Chairman, he assumed on the death of Bishop Azariah. Mr B. L. 
Rallia Ram was nominated as Acting Vice-Chairman. 

Dr Murray T. Titus, of the U.S8.A., formerly a missionary with the 
Methodist Church in Southern Asia, has accepted the N.C.C. secretaryship 
for Church and Evangelism, succeeding the Rev. C. W. Ranson, whose 
resignation for family reasons the Council has accepted with regret. Negotia- 
tions are in train for the appointment of a woman secretary. Mr E. C. Bhatty 
and Mr C. Devanesan have been appointed to the secretariat, with special 
responsibility for matters relating to the economic welfare of the Church, 
in North India and South India respectively. 
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North America.—One of the major actions of the 51st annual meeting 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, held at Toronto in 
January last, was the adoption of the reports of the Committee on Constitution 
and Functions and the Committee on Staff Adjustments, both prepared by 
Miss Mabel Emerson, chairman. The newly adopted constitution recognizes 
the growth of the representative committees within the past five years and 
adds to their effectiveness. Groups hitherto on the periphery of the FMC 
structure are now more closely drawn into the organization. Several com- 
mittees have reached the point where they require full-time secretarial 
leadership. This is notably true of the Africa committee, which asked that 
Dr Emory Ross, leading exponent in America of Christian missions in Africa, 
be freed from other responsibilities for full-time service with the Africa 
committee. The East Asia committee has called for full-time service Mr 
Rowland M. Cross, a former missionary of the American Board in China, 
and author of a valuable memorandum recently issued by the National 
Christian Council of China on ‘ The Church of the Future in China’. Miss 
Sue Weddell will henceforth give two-thirds of her time to the India com- 
mittee, carrying some general services of the FMC in the remaining one-third. 
Dr Wynn C. Fairfield, formerly in China and for many years a secretary of 
the American Board, has been called as secretary for general administration 
and chairmanship of the Secretarial Council, on which sit on a collegiate 
basis the secretaries of all the representative committees of the Foreign 
Missions Conference. The new secretaries assumed office on April Ist. 

The Toronto gathering accepted the following recommendations from the 
Joint Committee of the Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign Missions 
Conference on Religious Liberty : ‘ That our governments be urged to apply 
the principles of non-discrimination on grounds of religion in oversea whiet 
for which it has a separate responsibility or a joint responsibility in collabora- 
tion with other agencies. This relates both to the recipients of aid and 
to the agencies empowered to distribute relief; that the Department of 
State of the United States and Department of External Affairs of Canada 
be urged to seek the establishment of an agency on ‘Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms’ along with the Social and Economic Council 
set forth in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals.’ The committee has been 
carrying on an educational and publication programme along the lines of 
religious liberty. 

Dr Frank C. Laubach has completed brief visits to Mexico, Honduras 
and Nicaragua, working with the Evangelicals in literacy campaigns. The 
trip was undertaken under the joint sponsorship of the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature, and the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America. Dr Laubach is now experimenting in one of the southern 
states of the U.S.A. with his first charts in English. He spent a week in 
February at Cornell University, passing on literacy techniques to seventy 
missionaries of various communions. ' 

At the request of the N.C.C. of China the committee on East Asia is giving 
special attention to visual education, and has appointed a special committee 
for this purpose with Dr Arthur O. Rinden, executive secretary of the Yale- 
in-China Association, as chairman. The possibility of enlisting the services 
of a limited number of missionaries for part- or whole-time work in visual 
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education is being studied, and Dr Rinden is desirous of learning about 
persons with special experience in this field. 
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The Committee on Co-operation in Japan, which was organized in New 


York on November 15th, 1944, has appointed a special committee to 
investigate ways and means whereby Christians in America may make 
first contact with Christians in Japan as soon as possible after the end of 


hostilities. 
On March 2nd, on the initiative of Dr F. F. Goodsell, of the American 


Board, the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, opened a ten-week weekly 
seminar course on Stabilizing the Younger Churches in Their Environment, 
under the leadership of Mr J. Merle Davis. The members of the group enrolled 
represent thirteen missionary fields. The scheme aims at acquainting workers 
with the principles and practices of developing self-support among the 


younger Churches which have been emphasized in the series of studies made 
by the Department of Economic and Social Research of the International 


Missionary Council. 


The Christian Medical Council has acted as a pivot in bringing together 


the thought of the committee on East Asia and of the Associated China 
Colleges in regard to mission medical work after the war. The board secre- 


taries, and doctors and nurses selected by them, are meeting to outline a 
response to the cordial invitation of Doctor P. Z. King, Director of the National 
Health Administration of China, to continue and increase the work of mission 
hospitals throughout China and to take part in a broad programme of educa- 
tion for doctors and nurses. 

Proposals recommended to the Churches by the Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, for a united programme of relief and 
reconstruction, call for a total of $4,279,000, the most far-reaching united 
programme the churches of America have ever had. 


Great Britain.—The Conference of British Missionary Societies issued 
in March a public manifesto on the Colour Bar, which has been widely repro- 
duced and quoted in the press. The manifesto, which is addressed primarily 
to the British people, urges that (in relation to British Colonies) they ‘ should 
not tolerate in those Colonies any artificial barriers to the progress and pros- 
perity of the native inhabitants, and should support all government efforts to 
remove them’. The manifesto recognizes ‘that great benefits have been 
brought to the native peoples through British rule, settlement and commerce ’ 
and expresses confidence that the British people, ‘ when alive to the facts, 
will demand fair play for every man, whatever his colour, by which policy 
alone the spirit of true partnership in colonial affairs can develop’. The 
Executive Committee of the British Council of Churches was associated 
with the statement. The Conference is following up the manifesto with a 
meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, on June 12th, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the chair. Speakers include Captain Gammans, M.P., 
Mr A. Creech-Jones, M.P. and the Rev. G. W. Broomfield, D.D., Secretary 
of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa and author of Colour Conflict. 

The Far East Committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
held an enlarged meeting on April 6th, which was attended by some twenty- 
five China missionaries, Discussion took place on the contemporary situation 
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in China, and on the place which the foreign missionary is likely to be called 
upon to take in the life of the Church in China. 

The West Indies committee has been in consultation with Professor Simey, 
recently returned from Jamaica, on the rdle of the churches and missions 
in the West Indies, and on specific points at which co-operative initiative on 
the part of the churches would contribute vitally to reconstruction plans. 

The Rev. J. C. McGilvray, who is visiting Britain on behalf of the appeal 
to raise funds for the United Christian Medical College, Vellore, South India, 
met with the India committee on April 20th. 

The Africa committee has had further consultation with the Rev. Dr 
Emory Ross, following on his visits to Portugal, France and Belgium. 

On April 24th, on the eve of the opening of the San Francisco conference, 
a united service of intercession, arranged by the British Council of Churches, 
was held in St Paul’s Cathedral, London, with the participation of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland and the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council. The sermon 
was preached by the Dean of St Paul’s. 

The United Council for Missionary Education has published a play of the 
World Church entitled The House of the Octopus, by Charles Williams, whose 
death in May constitutes a severe loss to the world of letters and not least to 
Christian drama. The play is to be performed at the Rudolf Steiner Hall on 
the afternoon and evening of September 29th, and again for the whole week 
beginning October 8th, with two performances on Saturday 13th. Rehearsals 
are now in progress, under the direction of Miss P. M. Potter, hon. director 
of the Chelmsford diocesan religious drama guild. Tickets will be obtainable at 
Edinburgh House, Rudolf Steiner Hall, and many of the Missionary Societies. 


1941-1943 * 


AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF NATIONAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 
REPRESENTED IN INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 





| tear 
1943 Average reduced to 
dollars 1 


Australia... 221,100 | 226,073 230,724 | $1,222,841 
Great Britain . .| £ | 2,148,507 | 2,200,500 | 2,347,201 | 2,235,102 10,877,257 
Latin America 2. | 3,146,442 | 3,175,0002| 4,039,4533 3,453,631 | 3,453,631 
New Zealand . | 70,082 | 117,575 


North America‘é . . | 15,742,111 16,874,533 | 19,437,538 | 17,351,394 | 17,351,394 
| | 


Mus Oo . | 4,045,439 8,871,314 | 3,888,200 | 3,918,317 | 1,192,214 
| 


| | 
Switzerland . ° . | Fr) 1,350,504 | 1,354,117 1,489,889 | 1,398,170 | 269,847 





* Reports not available for other countries for these years. 

1 Rate of exchange at 1932 par. 

2 This was only an approximate figure. 

3 This figure covers both bers and non bers of the Foreign Missions Conference at work in 
Latin America. 

4 These figures also include major portion of work in Latin America. 
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